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S experience is the ſuret guide in the 
” condu#? of private life; ſo with reſpect 
to public affairs, the lights moſt to be depended 

are thoſe received from Hiftory. For 

s reaſon, that ſtudy bas been peculiarly re- 

Jo oy ta princes ; becauſe therein, they 

may trace events to their ſources, and learn 

the true cauſes, from whente nations become 

weak or power ful, miſerable or happy. Theſe 

3 arijing from Hiſtory, are counſel- 

hors that never flatter, and furniſh leſſons if 
policy, that ſeldom or never deceive. 


The body politic, like the natural body, has 


a conſtitution of its own ; and for. this reaſote 
the intereſts of every great people, as well as 
and manners, their forces and 
to be learned from 
_ own Hiftories. Theſt, in ſewing the 
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paſt and preſent flate of things, the revolu- 
tions that have happened, the conſequences 
that have attended them, and the perpetual 
connection between cauſes and events, through 
a long ſeries of time, enable the penetrating 
peruſer from a cautious contemplation of what 
is paſt, to form a true judgment f what may 
be bxpetted in times to come. 


But the fludy of any Hiſtory in this view, 
and more eſpecially of the Britiſh Hiſtory, re- 
quires not only great quickneſs and much ſa- 
gacity, but alſo à very ſerious application. 
He who would make a right uſe of it, in this 
reſpet#, muſt not altogether depend upon old 
Chronicles, or later Hiſtories, but muſt hke- 
wiſe have recourſe to our Statutes, and to our 


Records ; where he will frequently find things 


 flated in a very different light, from that in 


.wwhich they are commonly repreſented; and 
which is of far greater conſequence, will ſee 
them in their true light ; which ts abſolutely 
neceſſary, in order to form a right conception 
E them. | 


o 


By taking pams in this retroſpeh,, the. real 


cauſes may be learned of all thoſe ſurprifing 
turns and amazing changes, with which our 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory abounds. From the confideration of 
them, we may diſcern how that auguſt and 
regular ſtructure of our political conſtitution 
was gradually rajjed and formed by a ſpirit 
of Liberty, the true genius of the. Britiſh 
Nation, not without great ſtruggles, and over- 
coming many difficulties, to what we now ſee 
it. A beauteous and ftup endous edifice 1 
which thoſe who underſtand it beſt, will moſt 


admire. 


What is ſingularly remarkable, and really 
* admirable, in our preſent conſtitution, is that 
harmony and regularity, which appears in all 
its parts; notwithſtanding it was ſo long in 
conſtruction, and the building carried ox by 
ſuch different hands. Our civil rights clear- 
ly defined, and moſt effeftually ſettled ; the 
crown poſſeſſed of all the power it needs, and 
the ſubject of all the liberty that be can en- 
joy, Our religion, neareſt to the form of 
primitive Chriſtianity, fixed on the ſolid baſes 
of univerſal charity. Property ſo ſecure, 
that no man has any temptation to hide it, or 
any juſt reaſon to deter bim from employing 
it as be thinks moſt fit for his private intereſt. 
Hence the extent of our commerce, hence the 
advantages we derive from an unſhaken cre- 
dit ; and hence that fleady, equal, and yet 
Bl rapid 
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rapid circulation, which the combination of 
all theft Produce. Ne may therefore ſafely 
conclude, without ſuperfiition or enthufiaſm, 
this to be the ſpecial ft of Providerice 3 
and the rather, when we look 1 
reign, fo gracious and ſo well diſpoſed, # 
the contemplation of his people's happingſi, 1 
that from which he expects his own. 
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HE true and eſſential difference be- 

tween a deſpotic and a free govern- 

ment, lies in this; that in the for- 
mer, the intereſt of the Prince only is con- 
ſidered, and conſequently his will is the law ; 
whereas in the latter, the welfare of 'the whole 
is the object; and of courſe, the ſentiments of 
the whole to be regarded. Hence ariſes that 
reſpect, which in every free government, ought 
to be had for the voice of the people, againſt 
which as it is not ſafe, ſo it is alſo very impru- 
dent to act, whenever it is clearly and proper · 
ly expreſſed. 
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But the Higher the reverence due to the voĩde 
of the people, the greater the danger is, in miſ- 
taking it. For this voice is a thing very dif- 
ferent from clamour, it is Ffinded in reaſon, 
it correſponds with truth, and is uttered with 
perſpicuity and in a proper manner. If un- 
accompanied by theſe circumſtances, inſtead of 
being as in reality it is, the great guide and 
ſtrongeſt ſupport of government, it would 
_ create continual diſcord, and produce irreme- 
diable confuſion. 

A few artful and deſigning men, by ſcat- 
tering plauſible propoſitions, and giving a co- 
lour to them, by either feigned or exaggerated 
facts, may eaſily excite jealouſies of the honeſteſt 
men, and raiſe murmurs againſt the wiſeſt and 
beſt concerted meaſures. An adminiſtration 
would be very unhappy indeed, in which theſe 
murmurs ſhould be miſtaken for the voice of 
the people, as by the help of a little manage- 
ment, the whiſpers of the ſeditious, might be 
thus converted into the oracle of public opi- 
nion. 

Foreigners however may be eaſily miſ- led 
by ſuch contrivances, more eſpecially if ſuch 
murmurs happen to quadrate with their views. 
They will immediately give them all the credit, 
and lend them all the authority, in their power. 
They will publiſh them with the utmoſt oſten- 
tation and boaſt for their own purpoſes, that 
the ſenſe of the nation is directly oppoſite to 
the ſenſe of its nn get however falſe in 

itſelf, 
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itſelf, will affect the credit and cauſe of the na- 
tion abroad, and may be attended with conſe- 
quences eaſier to be conceived, than fit to * 


deſcribed. 

By the ſame means che Prince himſelf may 
be deceived, and which is of all others the 
greateſt public misfortune, be brought to have 
wrong ideas of the intereſts and inclinations of 
his people. By the wiſdom of our anceſtors, 
the conſtitution of this kingdom is fo framed, 
that nothing of this kind can ever happen. 
The people have the free choice of their repre- 
ſentatives, and conſequently the power of 
making their real ſentiments underſtood. The 
nobility, who, by their high birth and extenſive 
property, have ſo great a weight with, and ſo 
large a ſtake in the public, ſpeak their own 
minds ; and conſequently a monarch, who 
liſtens to both theſe, runs no hazard of being 
impoſed upon, or of being drawn into mea- 
ſures inconſiſtent with the welfare of his ſubjects. 


II. Taz greateſt bleſſing divine Providence 
can beſtow upon this country, is a King well ac- 
quainted with, and well inclined to our excel- 
lent conſtitution. Such a monarch, mult ſee. 
his own happineſs bound up in that of his ſub- 
jects, and will therefore never permit the one to 
be promoted at the expence of the other ; on 
the contrary, he will have his eyes conſtantly 
EY proper object, the good of the 

n people, 
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people, and will derive his private farisfadtion, 
from the purſuit and IR of public * 
licity. 
A prince of this diſpoſition, will bade 
the ſyſtem of our government, not as the mea- 
ſure, but as the ſupport of his authority. He 
will never labour to extend his power, becauſe 
he will never feel it limited; he will find an o- 
bedience, that force can never produce; he 
will be ſo ſenſible from thence of the happineſs 
of his own ſituation, as never to entertain a 
thought, of altering it; and will be more jea- 
lous of the vigour of the conſtitution, than of 
his own prerogative. 

The Peers under ſuch a prince, will be con- 
ſidered as his noble and natural counſellors, of 
whoſe honour and independence he will be al- 
ways tender, and conſtantly attentive to the 
maintaining their dignity, as an emanation of 
his own. He will therefore call for their ad- 
yice willingly, receive it chearfully, and purſue 
it ſteadily, as proceeding from men whom their 
birth, their rank, and their property, have raiſed 
above all temptations, and whoſe hopes can 
have no objects, but the good of their country, 
and the favour of their king. 

He will look upon the Commons of . 
as a free and great people, and who in that ca- 
pacity, ſend their repreſentatives in parliament, 

to ſpeak their ſentiments, and to grant ſuch ſup- 
plies, as his meaſures taken for their welfare 
5 may 
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may require. It will be natural for him there 
fore, to deſire that they may have no bias what-' 
ever on their choice, as that muſt be derogatory 
to their freedom, and to the honour and intereſt 
of his government, of courſe. His propoſitions 
will need-no ſuch bias, and conſequently being 
needleſs, it would be without excuſe. 

It is a great truth, which can never be too 
often inculcated, or too ſtrongly impreſſed on 
the minds of men, that a ſound head is abſo- 
lutely requiſite, to the health and vigour of 
the body politic. When that is free from diſ- 
eaſes, arts and artifices will be equally impro- 
per and inexpedient, all things will go on re- 
gularly, harmoniouſly, and ſyſtemically. Our 
government will then like a ſelf- moving ma- 
chine, proceed without trouble, and with the 
ſmalleſt poſſible expence ; while all degrees of 
people reap the benefits of this eaſy and placid 

motion, to the continuance of which, they will 
_ willingly contribute in their reſpective ſtations, 
and for their own ſakes. 


III. In order to ſupport the aſſertion laid 
down, that a greater bleſſing cannot happen to 
this country, than having a King well informed 
in, and well inclined to, our conſtitution; the beſt 
proof that can be offered, is that of facts; for 
tho* nothing can be more reaſonable, than this 
poſition ſimply conſidered, yet as our general 
hiſtories repreſent only great and glaring events, 
ſo the wars and conqueſts, the political revolu- 

IONS, 
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tions in the riſe and fall of miniſters, and the 
leagues with foreign princes, are much more 
inſiſted upon in them, than things of a more 
placid, and yet not leſs important nature. 

To begin then with Henry the Firſt, who, 
not without juſtice, was ſurnamed the Learned, 
for he was well acquainted with the Saxon laws, 
and with the import of his people's wiſhes z he 
conſulted his own honour and their ſatisfaCtion, 
in declaring the pleaſure it gave him, that he 
was the firſt of his line, who was their country- 
man by birth; he promiſed to relieve them 
from all their harſh laws, that had been made 
by his predeceſſor, and to reſtore thoſe of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor. He promiſed, and he kept 
his word; he further aſſured them, that he 
would adhere entirely to the Engliſh, make 
their welfare his perpetual ſtudy, and never 
ſuffer himſelf to be conducted by Norman 
- counſels; he was ſteady in the ſupport of theſe 
aſſurances, he aboliſhed thoſe rigorous conſti- 
tutions that had been made in the former reigns, 
he revived the old mild mode of government, 
and his new laws, were in favour of liberty and 
of his ſubjects. | 
Edward the Firſt, who had been regularly 
educated at Oxford, tho' called early into the 
field, and forced to fight for his father's crown, 
| before he was himſelf entitled to wear it; yet 

was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his prudence, than 
his proweſs. He formed great deſigns, ſhewed 
* means of ac- 
compliſhing 


» 
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compliſhing them; and when he entered on 
the execution of his plan, proceeded vigorouſly 
and with an invincible intrepidity. He medi- 
tated the union of all the Britiſh dominions, 


and had almoſt completed it. He was equally 


conſpicuous in the camp, and in the cabinet; 
great as a conqueror, greater ſtill as a legiſlator. 
He gave form and conſiſtency to our laws. 
The book called Fleta, is a proof of it; and 
his character is juſtly depicted in the preface; 
for to him that character belongs. He placed 
the purſe effectually in the power of the people, 
by a law ſupplementary to the Magna Charta, 
by which it was enacted, That no taxes ſhould 
be levied upon them, but by their own conſent. 
He was ſingularly happy, in retaining his parts 
and power, to the very laſt; dying as great a 
king as he lived, the father of juſtice, and of 
his people; whoſe affections followed him to 
the grave, and their lamentations beyond it. 
His grandſon Edward the Third, is the laſt 
that ſhall be mentioned. In 'the prime of his 


life, he was the greateſt prince of the age in 


which he lived; and indeed, whether we con- 
ſider him in his perſonal or in his political ca- 
pacity, as great a monarch as ever graced any 
age or country. His wiſdom diſtinguiſhed him 
as much as his valour ; and his laws do him no 
leſs honour than his ' conqueſts; tho“ he had 


two kings his priſoners at once, and afterwards 


three that came to viſit him, from the fame of 
his CN" This (WE king was religious, 
| without 
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without ſuperſtition ; juſt and kind to his ſub- 
jects, without affecting popularity; familiar in 
converſation, in which however he always uſed 
great diſcretion ; in every diſtreſs and difficulty, 
had recourſe to his Parliament, never queſtioned 
their -power, in his greateſt proſperity, but 
thanked them for their aſſiſtance, and exhorted 
them to be careful of his ſubjets. 

+ Such were the princes, who fixed and eſta- 
bliſhed our conſtitution, who knowing its va- 
lue, promoted its perfection; and increaſing 
the ſtrength of that, borrowed from thence a 
power, that enabled them to triumph over all 
their enemies. Theſe were princes beloved and 
admired while they lived, and who will live 
revered in the remembrance of poſterity, fo 
long as the hiſtories ſubſiſt that record their 
actions. 


— — 


TV. Tux general repreſentation of theſe three 
reigns ſo conſpicuous in hiſtory, may very well 
ſerve toſhew that our wiſeſt and greateſt monarchs 
were the beſt friends to liberty and the conſtitu- 
tion: but to give the reader a more clear notion 
of this, it may not be improper to deſcend a little 
into particulars, and to prove by a few ſpecial. 
inſtances what the prudence and- goodneſs of 
theſe princes induced them to do for the eaſe, 
ſafety, and welfare of their ſubjects; and, on 
the other hand, what the loyalty of the people 
enabled them to do, in return, for the ſervice of 
theſe monarch?. It is a juſt remark of Mr. 
8 Locke's, 
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Locke's, that the beſt way of reading Engliſh 
hiſtory is, to conſider the laws made by our 
kings in conjunction with the martial and po- 
litical events in their reſpective reigns, which 
is the ſureſt way of coming at their true cha- 
raters, and at the ſtate of the nation under 
their reſpective adminiſtrations. „ 
The Norman conqueſt, and the conſequences 
of it had ſhaken at leaſt, if not ſubverted the 
very foundation of the . ſtate, inſomuch that 
thoſe who had ſtrength and power called every 
thing, and ſuch as had not force to preſerve it 
could call nothing, their own, A precarious 
poſſeſſion is next to no poſſeſſion. Henry the 
Firſt, by his royal edict, which was the foun- 
dation of all our charters of liberty, ſo much 
the more valuable as it came ſpontaneouſly, 
ſettled this point; he fixed the terms of knight 
ſervice, regulated the ſucceſſion of. lands by 
deſcent, declared what relief ſhould be paid-up- 
on a demiſe, and reduced the danegelt, which 
was the land-tax of thoſe days, and which he 
levied only in time of war, Our firſt Edward 
finding things run afreſh into confuſion, re- 
formed them by thoſe wiſe ſtatutes called the 
firſt, ſecond and third Weſtminſter, and by an- 
other act declared the method of. levying and 
the effects of fines ; but our tenures were tho- 
roughly and effectually adjuſted by Edward the 
Third; in whoſe time, as Sir Matthew Hale 
obſerves, the law of England drew very near to 
its meridian-height, ee 22g 
| C When 
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When lands are ſettled and improved, thoy 
produce profits ; and in the enjoy ment of theſe 
likewiſe, men muſt be ſecured. Henry the 
Firſt gave the royal ſanction to wills, regulated 
the difiribation of the efſeſe of imeſtars, and 
appointed fairs and markets, not only for the 
conveniency of purchaſing, but to prevent by 
open ſales the practice of diſpoſing of cattle, 
and other things taken by fraud or force. Ed- 
ward the Firſt, by his famous ſtatute de Tallagio 
non concedendo, relinquiſhed that power which 
the crown had exerciſed, of levying taxes at 
will, under colour of neceſſity, which Edward 
the Third confirmed, and deviſed the moſt pro- 
— — a ping ay 
attempts of that kind. 
In reference to the perſons of men in every 
degree, the laws of Henry the Firſt reſcued 
them in a great meaſure from oppreſſion, by 
reſtoring the Saxon mode of maintaining the 
public .tranquility, by pledges. He farther 
enacted, That no man ſhould be confined for a 
crime, till the fact imputed to him was certified 
by a jury, from whence our grand juries aroſe. 
In the beginning of his reign, he puniſhed even 
ſmaller crimes with great ſeverity, by cutting off 
mens limbs and members; but when this had 
- wrought its effect, he introduced puniſhments 
by fines only. After various trials to extinguiſh 
it in a milder way, he fixed the judgment of 
death. for robbery. Edward the Firſt mitigated 
* but cauſed the laws to be exe- 

| cuted 
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cuted with ſtrictneſs. In the time of Edward 
the Third many new writs were deviſed, for 
the ſubjects relief, and where · ever theſe were 
found deficient, the judges were directed to 
frame writs, ne e thats now cate" Ute 
accurred., 
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every degree, owed to the goodneſs and wiſdom 
of theſe kings, aſſiſted by the attention and au- 
thority of their parliaments; and how much of 
our preſent freedom, eaſe, and ſafety, is derived 
from their care and circumſpection. In the 
next place we will examine what was done in 
reſpect to public concerns, and how the 
of this country being releaſed from fear and op- 
preſſion, were led, aſſiſted, and protected, in 
exerting their induſtry, for the improving their 
own poſſeſſions, 1 js meying-previiun "the 
their poſterity. 


V. Tus firſt point in the eſtabliſhment of-ſo+ 
ciety is the ſpeedy, upright, and effectual diſtribu: 
tion of juſtice. Henry the Firſt reſtored the Saxon 
method of proceeding, that every man might 
have right at his own door, and redreſs from 
the hands of his neighbours. Edward the Firſt, 
who has been ſtiled the Engliſh Juſtinian; made 
this matter his capital ſtudy, and puſhed it very 
near perfection; he fixed the courts of Com- 
mon-pleas, and Exchequer; he appointed judges 
itinerant ; — ſeverely thoſe who had 
n enjointd à ſolemn oath to 
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prevent that practice; he regulated every thing 
by expreſs laws; ſettled and reſtrained Juriſ- 
dictions, ſo that every one might know where 
and how to apply, and limited the time in 
which ſuits in many caſes were to be brought; 
he reduced the holding of parliaments into a 
better form, and maintained his people in their 
rights of free election. Edward the Third pur- 
ſued his grandfather's plan, but in a milder way; 
he confirmed and corroborated the great charter 
over and over; liſtened readily to the petitions 
of the commons, and cauſed the laws that he 
paſſed to be drawn in a manner Clear, concite; 
and concluſive, | 5 
For the encouragement of induſtry, Henry 
the Firſt erected many towns into corporations, 
Which, as things were then circumſtanced, was 
under him and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors of great 
public utility. He removed all impediments 
to navigation in the great rivers throughout his 
kingdom; he received the Flemings, whom an 
inundation had driven from their own country, 
ſettled them firſt about Carliſle, afterwards re- 
moved them into Denbighſhire and Pembroke- 
ſhire, in Wales ; where they introduced the 
woollen manufacture long before it has been 
generally thought to have flouriſhed in this 
iſland. Edward the Firſt, by the ſtatute of 
. Winton and other good laws, put a ſtop to 
theft and robbery, and thereby obliged people 
to maintain themſelves by working. Edward 
the Fhirg put the price of proviſions and af 
labour, 
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labour, equally under the care of the magiſtrate, 
and thereby made them both cheap, preventing 
monopolies in the one, and impoſitions in the 
other; he invited over and protected foreigners, 
not to amuſe his people with ſtrange ſights, but 
to inſtruct them in new trades, and the finer 
ſorts of the woollep manufacture; he regulated 
the herring-fiſhery by a law, and through his 
long reign ſtudied to ſupport his ſubjects in 
peace and plenty. _ 
In reſpect to the trade and commerce of their 
dominions, it is a vulgar opinion, that theſe 
princes had little to do. But this is very ill 
founded. Henry the Firſt enacted, That the 
ſame weights, meaſures, and money, ſhould be 
uſed throughout his dominions. Ir is very pro- 
bable, this was not complied with; however it 
ſhews his ſenſe of, and attention to, things of 
this kind. His foreign dominions obliged 
him to keep up a navy, which had been impoſ- 
ſible, without a certain proportion of com- 
merce; and that this really exiſted, appears 
from his threatening to prohibit all intercourſe 
with Ireland; which obliged Murchard king 
therein, to make an humble ſubmiſſion. The 
greateſt proof of all is, that he left in his trea- 
ſury one hundred thouſand pounds in ready 
money, which is equal to thrice as much of our 
ſpecie, and has been computed to be of ten 
times the value. Edward the Firſt made the 
ſtatute of Acton Burnel, and another to explain 
it, for the caſe of merchants ; by which laws it 

3 appears, 
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appears, that London, Tork, and Briſtol, were 
then the three great marts of the realm. By his 
ſtatute de Judaiſmo, he reſtrained the Jews from 
uſury, which he diſcerned to be deſtructive to 
induſtry, and detrimental to commerce. He 
granted the firſt charter that is now extant, to 
the Cinque-ports, of which he had been warden 
in his father's reign, and they fitted out in his 
a fleet of one hundred fail. Edward the Third 
fixed ſtaples as he judged moſt proper for the 
convenience of commerce, and altered them fre- 
quently at the requeſt of his ſubjects. That 
ö be occaſion for this, may appear 
from the exportation of wool and woollen ma- 
nufactures, in the twenty- eighth year of his 
reign, to the value of eight hundred thouſand 
pounds in our money. He alſo renewed the 
charter of the Cinque - ports, and was more jea- 
lous of the ſovereignty of the ſeas, than careful 
of his foreign conqueſts. 
Theſe monarchs, in virtue of their good in- 
tentions, and the ſenſe their people had of them, 
were able, which no weak princes ever can be, 
to give a check to exorbitant power where-ever 
it appeared. Henry the Firſt puniſhed the in- 
ſtruments of his predeceſſor's exactions, and 
reſtrained the power of his clergy and barons. 
Edward the Firſt made the ſtatute of mortmain, 
to prevent exceſſive donations to the Church ; 
and the ſtatute of Carliſle, to repreſs the inſo- 
lence of Churchmen. Edward the Third, by 
an 
dreſs 
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def of Eccleſiaſtical grievances, and for pre- 
venting the pope and cardinals making ſpoil 
of his ſubjects. Indeed it was high time; for 
the Church was then in poſſeſſion of one third 
of the lands of England. 
| Theſe are clear and convincing teſtimonies, 
that the principles of true policy, and the art of 
adminiſtring the government, ſo as to contri- 
bute to the general welfare of thoſe who were 
its ſubjects, was well underſtood, and ſtrictly 
attended to by theſe monarchs, who happily 
conciliated their own power, with the proſpe- 
rity of their people. Theſe are proofs which 
may teach us to look up with reverence to our 
anceſtors, and free us in a great meaſure from 
thoſe we are too apt to entertain 
of the barbarity of paſt times. 


VI. We will now by way of contraſt to 
the former, conſider ſuccinctly and in a few 
ſtriking inſtances only, thoſe reigns that have 
been moſt unhappy, both to kings and people, 
the more immediate cauſes of which, even 
the ſhorteſt recital will render obvious to the 
judgment of every attentive reader. Diſ- 
pleaſing pictures theſe ! but which neverthe- 
leſs exhibit to us ſalutary informations, and 
afford us uſeful cautions. The truth is, that 
the hiſtories of ſuch reigns ought to be read 
ſolely in this view, that the miſeries of paſt 
times may be a leſſon to the preſent; ſo that 
Nr 
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ve may keep the ſtrait road, and eſcape thoſe 
dreadful diforders that fell on them. For 
cauſes and effects are connected by a ſuperior. 
power, and are not to be I by the ar- 
rifices of men. | 
Edward the Second ſucceeded to a father wiſe 
and great, but he ſucceeded when he was young, 
and which was worſe, wanted his abilities. He 
recalled Peter Gaveſton, who had been the com- 
-panion of his juvenile riots, contrary, to his own 
oath, exacted from him by the old king his fa- 
ther. He raiſed this favourite haſtily and im- 
prudently, which excited the jealouſy, and fixed 
the hatred of the barons,, who forced the king 
to drive him thrice into eyite, and which was a 
much heavier misfortune, compelled him to de- 
legate his royal authority to commiſſioners of 
their appointing. They ſtil! thirſted for Gave- 
ſon's blood, and they had it. They again 
named ſuch counſellors as they thought fit for 
the king, and amongſt theſe was Sir Hugh 
Spencer the younger, whom they made his 
chamberlain. The king took him and his fa- 
ther into- his favour, which ſo far loſt them both 
with the barons, that they raiſed an inſurrection 
and compelled the king to give his aſſent to 
their baniſhment. Upon their being recalled, 
the barons again tock arms to remove them. 
This had an unfortunate iſſue; for being de- 
feated, the earl of Lancaſter and many other 

perſons of great quality, were ſentenced to death. 
which they ſuffered, 5 himſelf ſitting in 
judgment 
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found a parliament that cancelled- all that a 
former parliament had done, This did- not. 
cure the averſion of the great men againſt. the 
Speneers, they drew the queen to ſhare at length 
in their reſentments. She went over to France, 
procured her ſon to be ſent after her, who was 
followed by her favourite Mortimer, and with 
this aſſiſtance, and the connivance at leaſt of 
the earl of Kent, the king's only brother, came 
over in a hoſtile manner, deſtroyed the Spencers, 
depoſed and then murdered the king; and af- 
terwards with a ſhew of juſtice put to death the 
earl of Kent, who repenting of what he had 
done, endeavoured to reftore him. Such was 
the unfortunate fate of Edward the Second] the 
dupe of favourites, the victim of factions, re- 
preſented to his people while living, as a filly 
prince, and revered after his death as a _ 
faint. 

Richard the Second, was another monarch, 
very like the former in his misfortunes ; he was 
alſo the ſon of a glorious father, Edward fur- 
named the Black Prince, and grandſon to the 
victorious Edward the Third; he was very 
young at his acceſſion, and therefore under the 
tuition of his uncles, who, with other potent 
lords governed in his name ; their power was 
ſo great, and they uſed it with ſuch 
of the commons, as excited commotions of a 
very unuſual nature, and which were dangerous 
' 12 D and 
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and deſperate, tho* by the ſignal interpoſttiors 
of Providence they did not prove deſtructive- 
Wat Tyler and his rabble, whoſe worthy pur - 
poſe it was to extirpate the nobility, clergy, law 
yers, and gentry, plundered the city of London, 
and had both the king and kingdom in their 
power, reſcued from them by the courage of the 
brave lord mayor, and the king's preſence of 
mind, tho* he was then but fifteen years of age. 
As the factions of the nobility left the king, 
without power to reduce ſeveral inſurrections of 
the ſame kind by force, his ſole reſource was 
his prerogative, which he exerciſed by granting 
them general pardons, and charters of manu- 
miſſion. When the kingdom was thus quieted 
a parliament was held, in which both houſes 
concurred in declaring thoſe charters null and 
void, as extorted by violenee from the king, and 
contrary to their intereſts. By the ſame autho- 
rity a council. was appointed to inſpect into the 
revenue, and the expences of the king's govern- 
ment; he was alſo obliged to remove his two 
great favourites, Robert de Vere duke of Ire- 
land, and Michael de la Pole earl of Suffolk; 
but affairs taking another turn, he endeavoured 
to exalt his prerogative, and oblige his judges 
to declare theſe endeavours legal ; but his uncle 
the duke of Glouceſter, and ſeveral others of the 
principal nobility having collected a ſufficient 

force to beat the duke of Ireland, and 6blige 
him to quit the kingdom, procured the attainder 
, of the king's evil 2 and judges in 
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parliament z to which the king ſubmitted: 
Afterwards bowever, he.once more obtained the 
aſcendant, by treacherouſly ſeizing the duke of 
.Glouceſter, whom he ſent over to Calais, where 
he was murdered.; and then procured a parlia- 
ment, which not only attainted him, the earl of 
Arundel, and other perſons of high rank, but 
annulled all the former ſtatutes ; and, which 
was a ſtretch beyond any thing that_had ever 
been done, devolved.the authority of parliament 
upon a committee. The king believing his 
power to be now effectually fixed, paſſed over 
to Ireland, to quell ſome troubles that had a- 
riſen there. In his abſence, his couſin Henry 
duke of Lancaſter debarked in the North, and 
finding the nation generally diſcontented, march- 
ed into Wales, where the king had landed, and 
having got his perſon into his hands, obliged 
him to reſign his crown, and ſoon after 2 
him of life. 

The wretched cataſtrophe of this moſt * 
able of all our monarchs, produced the fatal 
diſputes between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, which diſtreſſed and depopulated this 
country to ſuch a degree, as brought it to the 
very verge of deſtruction; a thing often ſaid 
in general terms, but never FU or par- 
ticularly conſidered. | 
Henry the Sixth, who was, ftritly peaking, 
the laſt prince of the laſt mentioned Tine, was 
many years a king in name, without ever being 
in reality a king at all. He wore that title in 
irt. D 2 his 
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his cradle, when France made but a part of his 
dominions, and while a child had the crown ſer 
upon his head at Paris. He had for his guar- 
dians his uncles and other princes of the blood, 
men of as clear courage, as great parts, and ſome 
of them of as good intentions as that age pro- 
duced. But having different intereſts, they 
drew different ways ; and as there is no purſu- 
ing private advantage by the high road, ſo this 
Ted moſt of them into ſiniſter practices. The 
beſt part of his foreign dominions were loſt, be- 
fore he was of age; the remainder were ſacri- 
ficed to procure him a wife. From the domi- 
nion of his tutors, he fell under that of an im- 
artful, and intriguing princeſs, who 
had no idea of the welfare of this country, was 

to her family connections, and pur- 
her own views, at the expence of the king's 
Honbur'arid ſafety. This gave an opportunity 
to the partizans of the houſe of York to prac- 
iſe the ſame arts againſt his government, which 
the creatures of the houſe of Lancaſter had ex- 
cited againſt Richard the Second. Inſurrections 
headed by nobody knew who, and carried on 
for nobody knew what. But the ferment be- 
ing once raiſed, this ſcene of trouble never ſub- 
ſided. Sometimes one king was upon the 
throne, ſometimes another. The parliaments 
of Henry the Sixth attainted the adherents of 
the duke of Tork; the parliaments of Edward 
the Fourth reverſed theſe, and attainted their 


opponents. After a long ſtruggle, in which 
Henry 
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Henry was ſometimes upon the throne, ſome · 
times in the field, ſometimes in exile, ſometimes 
in a priſon, his days were at laſt ended in the 
Tower, by a death of which we know little, ex- 
cept that it was violent. Thoſe who honoured 
his memory moſt, would have canonized him 
for a ſaintz and thoſe who denied him that 
title, were obliged by the force of truth to con- 
feſs, that he was an innocent. Few kings have 
had more virtues, and hardly any man was freer 
from vices. 


VII. IT has been already remarked, wich 
great truth, that moſt of the cauſes 'of thoſe 
heavy calamities, which this nation ſuffered 
under theſe -reigns, muſt be obvious to every 
reader; yet, becauſe theſe were public calamy- 
ties, which cruſhed and bore down all ranks 
and degrees of people, it is but reaſonable, that 
we ſhould look a little more cloſely into the 
ſeeds and ſources of theſe miſeries. We ſhall 
ypon ſuch an inſpection. find, that they were the 
very ſame in every one of the reigns ; fo that 
it is impoſſible we ſhould fall into any miſtake 
about them. It will ſet the malignity of theſe 
cauſes in ſo full a light, that we ſhall equally 
ceaſe to doubt and to wonder at their confe- 
quences, becauſe we ſhall be convinced, that in 
whatever age or country theſe poiſonous 'plants 
are found, they will ever be productive of the 
ſame bitter fruits. To this we may add, that 
if ſuch a political lecture could have been ſafely 
- wrote 
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wrote or read, in thoſe ſad times, it might have 
prevented their recurring ſo often. But alas! | 
while theſe evils ſubſiſted, the deſcribing them | 
had been the moſt perilous of all attempts; 
and the beft intention in the world, would not 
have preſerved from ruin, ſuch a public ſpirited 
; diſcoverer, 
The firſt and leading cauſe, was the immenſe 
eſtates and prodigious power of the barons ; 
who, in effect, were ſo many princes; and 
when many of theſe were combined together, 
by intereſt, ambition, or reſentment, the crown 
had very ſeldom ſtrength ſufficient to reſiſt 
them. In order to give the reader a clear idea 
of this, we muſt obſerve, that ſome of them 
were poſſeſſed of more than one hundred rich 
and ſpacious manors; which, by the nature of 
their tenures, equally enabled them to diſturb 
the government, or to defend it. In the reign 
of Edward the Second, Thomas earl of Lan- 
caſter retained two thouſand men at arms ; and 
the earls of Lincoln and Warwick, and others 
of the nobility, were little inferior to him in 
power. When the two Spencers applied to 
parliament, for reverſing the ſentence of their 
baniſhment, Hugh the elder, ſet forth, that the 
great men who had compelled the king to 
yield to that ſentence, had deſtroyed thirteen of 
his manors in Wiltſhire, and as many more in 
other counties as amounted to ſixty-three; be- 
ſides driving away twenty-eight thouſand ſheep, 
twenty-two thouſand black cattle, ſix hundred 
horſes 
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horſes and mares; ſpoiling alſo two crops; one 
in the barn and the other on the ground, to 
the value in the whole of thirty thouſand pounds. 
Hugh, the ſon, in his petition, repreſented to 
the like effect; except, that he ſtated his da- 
mages only at two thirds of 2 fn 
father. 

In the reign of Richard the Second, the 
dukes of Lancaſter, Glouceſter, and York, all 
princes of the blood, had prodigious eſtates ; as 
had alſo the earls of Warwick, Arundel, Suf- 
folk, and ſeveral others ; ſo that the king's au- 
thority frequently gave way to their power, and 
whenever he had an aſcendancy, it was in con- 
ſequence of his gaining ſeveral of them to his 
party. In the nonage of Henry the Sixth, his 
uncle theduke of Bedford, was regent of France; 
his uncle the duke of Glouceſter, protector of 
his perſon, and of the realm of England 
while his couſin the duke of York, governed 
Ireland; neither were there wanting many 
other grandees, who were extremely potent, 
and who ſeldom reſorted to parliament with- 
out ſix or eight hundred retainers, who wore 
their badges, and were ready to execute their 
commands, of whatever nature they might be. 
The birth, power, and influence of theſe 
great lords, made them extremely haughty, and 
naturally involved them in quarrels with each 
other; from whence, in truth, moſt of our 
civil broils ſprung. In the time of Edward 
the Second, Lacy earl of Lincoln bequeathed 
. his 
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his quarrel with Gaveſton, upon his death-bed; 
to the earl of Lancaſter, his ſon-in-law. The 


carl of Surry had a fpite to that eart of Lan- 
caſter, which induced him to ſpirit up one of 
her gallants, to carry away his wife. The ori- 
ginal ſource of the clamour againſt the Spen- 
cers, was their purchaſing an eſtate, which lay 
very convemently for two or three other gran- 
dees. The whole reign of Richard the Second 
was diſturbed and diſtracted with ſuch kind of 
feuds, which dropped and were revived as theſe 
great men changed fides. His uncle John of 
Gaunt duke of Lancafter, ferved as high- 


_ ſteward in that parliament, which attainted the 


duke of Glouceſter, the carl of Arundel, and 
their adherents ; and that monarch's immediate 
rum proceeded from a quarrel between the 
dukes of Hereford and Norfolk, the former of 
them ſucceeding upon his depoſition, by the 
title of Henry the Fourth. In the nonage of 


Henry the Sixth, his uncle the duke of Glou- 
' ceſter quarrelled with his other uncle the cardi- | 


nal of Wincheſter, which was the firſt great 
cauſe of diſſenſion. The next was, a quarrel 
between Glouceſter and Suffolk. Then the 
dukes of York and Suffolk were embroiled : 


and then the diſcord between the dukes of 


York and Somerſet roſe ſo high, as to excite a 
civil war, and a deciſive action in the field. 

As theſe altercations frequently aroſe about 
trifles; and, by a gradual acceſſion of parties, 


ſwelled at length into factions of ſtate, ſo which 


ever 
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ever ſide was victorious, we find them always 
cruel ; and as they were conſcious that the law 
could not be ſtrained to juſtify ſuch acts of re · 
venge, they gratified their malice frequently, at 
the expence not only of their enemies lives, bur 
alſo of the conſtitution. Thus the earl of War- 
wick put Gaveſton to death illegally, and in 
breach of the promiſe that had been made him 
when he ſurrendered. Hugh Spencer the elder, 
earl of Wincheſter, and at the time of his de- 
ceaſe ninety years of age, had ſentence . paſſed 
upon him, but without a trial, and was em- 
bowelled alive. In king Richard's time, the 
duke of Glouceſter was ſmothered at Calais, at 
tainted after he was dead upon an extorted con 
feſſion ; and the earl of Arundel executed by a 
law ex poſt facto, without being called to an- 
ſwer properly before his peers. In Henry the 
* Sixth's reign, his uncle the duke of Glouceſter 
was foully murdered by the queen's adherents 

at St. Edmondſbury, The duke of Suffolk, 
= a great hand in that buſineſs, being 
| baniſhed, was taken at ſea by the captain of a 
ſmall veſſel, and had his head ſtricken off on the 
ſide of the Boat, The duke of Somerſet fell 
in battle, fighting on the king his maſter's ſide, 
but in his own quarrel ; and, not long after, the . 
duke of York loſt his life, in the battle of 
Wakefield, after which his younger ſon Ed. 
mund was barbarouſly murdered in cold blood 
by the lord Clinton. Such was the ſpirit, or 
rather the fury, of thoſe times the. 
E VIII. 
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king brought Dr. Tafleton, biſhop of Here- 


" biſhop of Exeter, and treaſurer of England, 
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deſtructive to the kingdom, was the immenſe 
tevenue, the extenfive influence, and the turbu- 
lent diſpoſition of Churchmen. In the reign 
of Edward the Second, Walter Reynolds, a great 
courtier, whom the king had made biſhop of 
Woreeſter, treaſurer, and chancellor of Eng- 
land, and, at length, with ſome degree of vio- 
tence, archbiſhop of Canterbury; when the 


ford, before a cqurt of juſtice for high-treaſon, - 
this archbiſhop, accompanied by his brethren of 
York and Dublin, and many other prelates, 


with their croſſes borne before them, came ant 


wok him away by force; and afterwards this 
archbiſhop, unmindfut of former obligations, 
&ſerted the king in his diſtreſs, Dr. Adam 
de Orleton or Tarkton before-mentioned, took 
ente to juſtify the king's ſuſpicions of him, 


by the violence with which he drove on the fuc- 


cecding troubles, by his fermon to maintain the 
kwfulneſs of depoſing, by his treatment of the 
King, when ſent to him under his misfortunes, 
and by the counſel he gave his keepers who 
were afterwards his murderers, for which he 
was raiſed ſucceſſively to the ſees of Worceſter 
and Wincheſter. Dr. Henry Burgherſh, biſhop 
6f Lincoln, was another prelate of the ſame 
ſtamp, and equally buſy in this affair, from 


reſentment. Dr, Walter Stapleton, 
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s beheaded by the populace, for his fidelity 
to his maſter ; and Dr, Robert Baldock, arch» 
deacon of Middleſex, and ele& of Norwich, 3 
privy counſellor, was ſo ill uſed by the mob in 
his paſſage to Newgate, that he died of his 
bruiſes. 

In the time of Richard the Second, there 
| happened 4 great miſunderſtanding between 
that prince and Richard Fitz-Alan, commoealy 
called Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, bro- 
ther to the potent ear] of Arundel, whoſe cauſe 
| he warmly eſpouſed. This prelate, leaving the 
Kingdom under a charge of high · treaſon, re- 
turned again with Henry duke of Hereford, 
and was the principal inſtrument in raiſing him 
to.the throne. Richard Scroop brother to, the 
carl of Wiltſhire, and himſelf archbiſhop of 
York, eſpouſing the cauſe of this unfortunate 
monarch, when it was too late, was taken, tried, 
ſentenced, and beheaded, under the reign of 
Henry the Fourth. Within this period al 
lived Henry Spencer, the heroic biſnop of Nor- 
2 who having changed the temporal for 
the ſpiritual ſword, of a ſoldier became a bi- 
ſhop;, he, in the times of theſe dangerous 
commotions of the commons, with the aſſiſtanee 
only of a few gentlemen, drawn to him by his 
reputation for military {kill, routed a numerous 
body of them in Norfolk, under one Liiſter, 
whom they ſtiled their king, and effectually ſup- 
preſſed them. Two years afterwards, at. the 
command of pope Urban VI. he levied at an 
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immenſe expence to the nation, a numerous 
army againſt the anti-pope Clement VII. which 
he tranſported into the Low-Countries ; where, 
after ſlaying thouſands of people, laying waſte 
a great tract of land, and burning the towns of 
Gravelin, Nieuport, and Dunkirk, he returned 
to England. 
Under the reign of Henry the Sixth, his 
uncle Henry Beaufort, cardinal biſnop of Win- 
cheſter, was ſo rich as to lend large ſums, in a 
caſe of public neceſſity, upon the jewels of the 
crown, and afterwards on a mortgage of the 
revenue; and had ſuch an influence in parlia- 
ment, as to defeat the deſigns of his brother, the 
duke of Glouceſter. Dr. Adam Molins, biſhop 
of Chicheſter, was in great credit with the king, 
who raiſed him to the poſt of lord privy ſeal ; 
in this ſtation, he was ſent to diſcharge the ſea- 
men at Portſmouth, who being in an ill temper, 
and their paſſions artfully irritated by the ene- 
mies of the king and biſhop, he was there mur- 
dered. George Nevil, brother to the famous 
earl of Warwick, was advanced by his credit 
to the biſhoprick of Exeter, when he was un- 
der twenty years of age, by the favour of that 
monarch ; who was nevertheleſs depoſed, in 
conſequence of a ſermon preached by him at 
Paul's Croſs, in which he declared the title of 
Edward duke of York to the crown. By this 
king he was made chancellor, before he was 
twenty-five; and at the age of thirty, exalted 
0 the 9 = of York ; but being 
ſeduced 
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ſeduced to follow the faction of his brother, he 
revolted from, and ſeized the perſon of king 
Edward; who, afterwards making his eſcape, 
ſurprized this archbiſhop with king Henry kis 
maſter in London, and ſent them both ro the 
Tower ; whence he was indeed releaſed, but 
was fo ſeverely plundered, that the vexation it 
gave him broke his heart. | 


IX. A Tr1&D, and ſtill greater evil, aroſe 
8 from the combination of the two former; - and 
this was the abuſe” of the authority of parlia- 
ment. We have ſeen in what has been ſaid of 
preceding reigns, what mighty advantages were 
derived to the nation, from thoſe aſſemblies in 
which the concerns of the public were mature- 
ly weighed, where propoſitions from the crown 
were fairly debated, where the grievances felt 
by the people were freely repreſented, and 
where ſtatutes made by the conſent of the legiſ- 
lature ſettled the power of the ſovereign on the 
ſoundeſt baſis, and -provided for the eaſe and 
happineſs of the ſubje& in the moſt effectual 
manner. By theſe aſſemblies the juriſdiction 
of the reſpective courts of juſtice was aſſigned, 
the method of their proceedings ſettled, and the 
tranſgreſſions of ſuch as failed in doing their 
duty, were enquired into and puniſhed. Here 
wholeſome laws for preſerving property, pro- 
moting induſtry, encouraging trade, preventing 
frauds, and reforming abuſes of every kind, 
were enacted ; and proper care taken, OY 
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ſhould be carried into execution. Such wefe 
the bleſſings derived from parliaments, which 
intitled them not only to the obedience, but to 
the reverence of the people. We ſhall now en- 
deavour to explain, how they came to be conſi- 
dered in quite another light. 

Ia the beginning of the reign of Edward the 
Second, à council was eſtabliſhed to keep the 
power of the crown within bounds, and Gave- 
Had taken and put him to death, there was a 
parliament held in the fifth year of that mo- 
narch, to which the potent nobility reſorted, 
with many hundreds of their retainers in arms, 
notwithſtanding the king's letters of inhibition: 
and, in this parliament, tho* they made a for- 
mal ſubmiſſion to the king, upon which a ſeem- 
ing reconciliation enſued, yet he had again 3 
council of their naming placed about him, and 
the lords of this count were impowered to 
make ordinances for the government of his 
houſhold and his revenue. In another parlia- 
ment held at York, in the twelfth year of his 
xcign, the Spencers were baniſhed upon articles 
- exhibited againſt them, to which they were not 
<alled to anſwer; a council again appointed, 
wich the addition of a baron or banneret, of the 
Houſhold of the cas} of Lancaſter, who were to 
direct the of public affairs. This 
was ſtiled the of the White Bands, 
— worn by the recinrs of the 


| 83 In the parliament, which met at 
the 
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the ſame place in the fifteenth of this reign, 
after the great inſurrection, for which the earl 
of Lancaſter and others loft their lives, the pro- 
ceedings againſt the Spencers were annulled, as 
againſt law; in proof of which it was urged, 
that the lords ſpiritual proteſted againſt them 
at the time the earl of Lancaſter and his adhe- 
rents were attainted, and the king was freed 
from the hardſhips of which he complained. 
In a parliament which far the next year, Tar- 
kton biſhop of Hereford was accuſed of high- 
treaſon, but refuſed to anſwer there. Being af- 
terwards brought to the bar of the King's-bench, 
he was, as we before obſerved, taken from thence, 
by the archbiſhop. However, a bill being found 
againſt him in Herefordſhire, the king ſeized 
his temporalities, which brought on his own 
ruin. | 
"Phe haf pee watt 
appeared more conſpicuouſly in the reign of 
Richard the Second. In his fourth year, a par- 
hament ſat ; which, for the ſupport of the war 
againſt France, the maintaining a ſuitable 
ſtrength at ſea, and other national meaſures, 
found themſelves under the greateſt difficulties 
in levying no larger a fom than one hundred 
thouſand pounds. One third of this they threw 
upon the clergy, as being of one third 
5 and for the remaining ſum of 
kttle more than fixty - fix thouſand pounds, they 
ſettled a poll · tax of three groats for every male 
93 
fifteen; 
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fifteen ; thoſe that were in better circumſtances, 
to help ſuch as were leſs able ; and particularly 
Provided, that no member of their own houſe 
ſhould be a col lector of this tax, which being 
very grievous, excited thoſe popular commo- 
tions, which were very near deſtroying the king 
and conſtitution. The great lords having made 

an inſurrection, and Henry earl of Derby, af- 
terwards Henry the Fourth, having beat the 
duke of Ireland and the king's forces at Rad- 
cot-Bridge, the parliament held in the eleventh 
year of this king's reign, being entirely at their 
devotion, enacted that the king ſhould grant a 
commiſſion to certain lords of their naming, 
who were thereby in effect veſted with royal 
authority ; - attainted the judges, for having 
given their opinions, when forced to it by the 
king and his miniſters; executed Sir Robert 
Treſilian, chief juſtice; baniſhed the reſt of 
the judges to Ireland; took an oath to abide 
by the five lords appellants, agaiaſt the duke 
of Ireland and other evil counſellors ; obliged 
the king to renew his coronation oath; declared 
every ſentence they had paſſed, to have the 
force of a ſtatute ; obliged the peers and com- 
mons to ſwear, that they ſhould be for ever 
kept; and enjoined the like oath to be taken, 
by all gentlemen and dignified clergy, through 
all the counties in England, as alſo all mayors, 


aldermen, &c. and for this purpoſe a writ in 
the king's name was ſent to every ſheriff, The 


6＋— procured that aſ- 
: ſembly 
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ſembly the title of the Unmerciful Parliamen 
When Richard the Second had ſeized his uncle 
the duke of Glouceſter, ſent him to Calais, and 


cauſed him there to be put to death, he, by 
tampering with the ſheriffs, procured a pariia- 


ment to his mind; which met at Weſtminſter 


in the twenty-firſt of his reign, in which Sir 


John Buſhy was the ſpeaker of the Houſe of 


Commons, who impeached Dr. Arundel arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and others, of high- 
treaſon ; when their pardon being annulled, as 
obtained by force and violence; the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick were attainted, by judg- 


ment of their peers, John of Gaunt duke of 
Lancaſter, ſitting as lord high-ſteward. The 


firſt of the two earls was executed, and the latter 
baniſhed to the Iſle of Man. The archbiſhop 
alſo was condemned of treaſon, the proctor for 
the clergy aſſenting; and, according to the pre- 
cedent before-mentioned, the clergy were ſworn 
to maintain the ſtatutes and judgments given 
in this parliament ; and ſeven dukes, eight earls, 
and twenty-one barons took a like oath ;z the 
prelates likewiſe pronounced a ſentence of ex- 
communication, againſt ſuch as ſhould openly 
or ſecretly, by deed, counſel. or advice, contra- 
vene any of the aforeſaid premiſes. This par- 
liament being prorogued to Shrewſbury, annul- 
led the proceedings againſt the judges, repealed 
and made void the acts made in the parliament 
of the eleventh of the king ; and many things 


of importance being left to be done, they de- 
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volved the power of parliament on the king. 
twelve peers, and ſix commoners. All theſe 
exorbitant acts are entirely charged upon the 
king, in the articles exhibited againſt him in 
that parliament called in his name, and in 
which he was deprived of his crown and 
dignity. 

Under the reign of Henry the Sixth things 
paſſed pretty well in parliament, while the 
king's three uncles were living, tho' there was 
no very good underſtanding amongſt them. 
But, after the death of the duke of Bedford, 
matters took a very different turn, and factions 
alternately prevailed. In the parliament held 
at Weſtminſter, which began in the twenty- 
third of that monarch's reign, in which William 
Burley, Eſq; was ſpeaker, and which was con- 
tinued by ſeveral prorogations ; the chancellor 
in the name of all the lords, in the preſence of 
the king, proteſted that the peace which the 
king had made with the French king, was of 
his own motion and will, and not by the inſti- 
gation of any. Ir was likewiſe enacted, that a 
ſtatute made in the reign of Henry the Fifth, 
by which no ſuch peace could be made, with- 
out the conſent of the ſtates of England and 
France firſt obtained, was revoked; and it was 
farther enacted, that no perſon ſhould at any 
time thereafter, be impeached for adviſigg that 
peace. This was to ſupport a vote of the com- 
mons, in favour of the marquis and eil. bf 
Suffolk ; and at their requeſt it was enacted, 


o 
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that he ſhould be held for a moſt true and faith- 


ful ſubject. In a parliament held in the twenty- 
fifth year of the ſame prince, at Bury, where 


the queen and her friends had an armed force, 


Humphrey duke of Glouceſter was arreſted, and 
murdered while in cuſtody; of which that aſ- 
ſembly took not the leaſt notice, but paſſed a 
law to bar his widow of her dower. In the 


_ parliament of the twenty- eighth, Sir John Pop- 


ham being ſpeaker, the duke of Suffolk was 
impeached, for ſelling the nation to France; 
and, by the interpoſition of the king, he was 
baniſhed for five years. In the twenty-ninth, 
Sir William Oldhall being ſpeaker, the com- 
mons gave a liſt of the king's principal cour- 
tiers, and demanded that they ſhould be ba- 
niſhed the king's preſence, during their lives, 
and not come within twelve miles of the court, 
becauſe people ſpoke ill of them. In the thirty- 
firſt, the duke of York was declared protector 
of the realm in parliament, which implied the 
king's incapacity to govern. In his thirty- 
third year the duke of York and his allies were 
ſolemnly acquitted in parliament, for any harms 
done at the time of their meeting with the king 
at St. Albans. This meeting was the battle 
fought there, in which the duke of Somerſet 
and other perſons of high rank were ſlain, and 
the king's forces defeated. In the ſame parlia- 
ment, the duke of York was again made pro- 
tector, with his proteſt, that it was not at his 
own deſire, but at the requeſt of the lords and 
| F 2 commons. 
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commons. However, at the cloſe of the par- 
liament, he was by the king's writ, with their 
conſent, depoſed from that high office. In the 
parliament held at Coventry in the thirty - eighth 
of this king, the duke and all his adherents were 
attainted. In this parliament it was enacted, 
that fuch knights as were returned to parlia- 
ment, by virtue of the king's letters, without any 
other election, ſhould be good; and the ſheriffs 
incur no legal penalties for returning them. 
In a parliament held the very next year, all the 
acts, ſtatutes, and ordinances, made in the par- 
hament at Coventry, were reverſed ; becauſe 
that parliament was unlawfully ſummoned, and 
the knights and burgeſſes unduly choſen. In 
this parliament, Richard duke of York was de- 
clared heir apparent to the crown, and was 
publickly proclaimed fo. 
It is obſerved by Rapin, that parliaments al- 
ways fided with the ſtrongeſt; but if he had 
diſtinguiſhed what parliaments they were, his 
obſervation would have been ſo much the 
plainer. The exorbitant power of the barons 
and clergy, frequently enabled them to influence 
thoſe aflerhblies, and then it was no wonder that 
the barons parliaments ſhould be for the barons. 
When kings had the aſcendancy, they made 
uſe likewife of their influence. This appears 
clearly from the matters of fact before-men- 
tioned, and mentioned for this purpoſe only, 
that it may be rendered evident the ſafety, 
peace and proſperity of theſe nations, depends 
1 on 
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on the having a free, unbiaſſed parliament, It 
muſt give every honeſt man pleaſure, to reflect, 
when he looks back on theſe ſeaſons of tempeſt 
and confuſion, that we are not only releaſed 
from them, but releaſed from the — of falling 
into them again; that we live in ſettled and 
compoſed times, when the conſtitution has e- 
merged from all theſe difficulties; and when, 


inſtead of military tenures, and ſuch a power 


in the nobility as rendered them princes, we 
have a known and eſtabliſhed form of rule, go- 
vernment founded on laws, and in which -the 
legiſlature is ſo clearly defined, that no room is 
left for diſputes about it. 


X. WHrozveR will review our Engliſh hi- 
ſtory attentively, muſt plainly perceive, from 
the death of Edward the Third to the battle of 
Stoke · field, in which fell John earl of Lincoln, 


who had been once declared the heir of the 


houſe of York, that is for more than one hun- 
dred years, there had been a continued ſeries 
of popular commotions, private conſpiracies, or 
open civil wars; ſo that the national quiet was 
continually diſturbed, the due adminiſtration of 
government hindered, the allegiance of the ſub- 
ject uncertain, and of courſe unſettled, the law 
enfeebled, no authority permanent, when un- 
ſupported by force; and what was the genuine 
fruit of ſuch grievous calamities, an exceeding 
decay, or rather an utter extinction of public 
ſpirit. Inſtead of fixing their eyes upon the 
| general 
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general welfare, men kept nothing in view, 
but their private advantage; and vainly thought 
to accumulate riches, to eſtabliſh power, and 
to lay the foundation of great families, in the 
midft of clamour and confuſion. How little 
this ſucceeded, and how deeply all ranks and 
degrees of people were diſtreſſed, our hiſtories 
ſufficiently ſhew, and our records ſtill more 
inconteſtably prove. 

We have ſeen, that Richard the Second, at 
the very beginning of his reign, and when it 
could have been procured by no act of his own, 
was miſerably poor. His: ſucceſſor Henry the 
Fourth, almoſt at his entrance upon govern- 
ment, was in ſuch neceſſity as to be obliged to 
pledge the ſilver plate, that his father brought 
from Spain. Henry the Fifth, in the conqueſt 
of France, exhauſted England ; and had the 
Joy reſulting from his ſtupendous victories im- 
bittered, by the continual complaints of his ſub- 
jects. His ſon Henry the Sixth, was perpe- 
tually in difficulties, and in debt; and partly 
through the expences of his wars, but more 
through the ill management of his miniſters, 
brought the whole revenue of his crown ſo low, 
as five thouſand pounds a year. Edward the 
Fourth, in ſpite of all that he acquired by at- 
tainders and reſumptions, was ever craving the 
aſſiſtance of his ſubjects, and promiſing that he 
would retrench and live upon his own. Richard 
the Third was frugal ; but his reign was ſhort, - 
and yet never free from troubles. There were 

indeed 
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indeed in ſeveral of thoſe reigns, ſome ſhort. 
ceflations of diſturbance, in which their courts 
appeared in ſplendour; but theſe gleams of 
proſperity were quickly clouded — overcaſt, 
ſo that all of them were more ſenſible of the 
cares and anxieties, than of the pleaſures and 


prerogatives that attended their high ſtation. 


The potent houſes of our nobility, who by 


their feuds and factions were the principal in- 
ſtruments of all this miſery, felt a large ſhare 
of it themſelves; and, either by ſlaughtering 
each other in the field, or by concurring to 
bring the unfortunate to the puniſhment due 
to criminals, at laſt plunged their families into 
ſuch ſcenes of danger, as either made it expe- 
dient for them to ſeek ſafety in foreign countries, ! 
or to hide themſelves in obſcure places, and un- 
der borrowed names, in their own. The pre- 
lates and ſuperior clergy, who, in more ſettled 
times, were ſafe from the law, and could ſhelter 


themſelves from the power and even the juſtice 


of their ſovereigns, by claimin privileges and 
immunities granted to the church, were not able 


to ſave themſelves from the hands of the rabble, : 


but were frequently and barbaxouſly murdered ' 
in popular commotions. Theſe inſurrections of 
the commons, which were equally fatal and fu - 
rious, produced the ruin of ſeveral great cities, 
and, more than once, threatned the metropolis 
with deſtruction. In theſe, and in the ſubſe - 
quent civil wars, many fair houſes were ſub- 
* and the improvements made by the in- 
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duſtry of former times, raſhly and rudely over- 
thrown, while the neceſſary culture of the land 
was fo neglected, that ſeveral ſevere famines en- 
ſued. In the mean time, the trade and com- 
merce of the nation, which had roſe to a great 
height before thoſe troubles began, ſunk ex- 
tremely low; and what little was left, fell 
chiefly into the hands of foreigners. Richard 
the Second, who married the daughter of 
the emperor Charles the Fourth, had been ex- 
tremely kind to the merchants of the Steel- 
yard, who paid their cuſtoms beforehand ; and 
who, whenever they wanted favours, ſupported 
their petition by money. Their ſucceſs brought 
over other foreigners, who commonly applied 
themſelves to merchandiſe, uſury, or flight 
manufactures; by which they ſpeedily attained 
riches, and then withdrew into other countries, 
where they might enjoy their wealth with greater 
ſafety. This, tho' the natural and neceffary 

- conſequence of their own diſcords and negli- 
| gence, provoked the natives of this country 
extremely, and induced them as often as oppor- 
tunity offered to endeavour to correct this ma- 
lady by laws, as may be feen in many of our 
ſtatutes, and in one particularly, enacted in the 
reign of Richard the Third. But Jaws, tho* 
well meant, could do little in this reſpect, while 
the people were reſtleſs and unruly; more ready 
to run together in riots, than to purſue any ho- 
neſt occupation; and heedleſs of that wretched 
condition, into which their own ill conduct, for 
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fo long a tract of time, had reduced the faireſt 
and pleaſanteſt iſland in Europe. 

We have ſeen how the country was depo- 
pulated and deſtroyed, the nation brought into 
the moſt diſtreſſed circumſtances, and the con- 
ſtitution almoſt ſhaken to pieces. It certainly 
required a man of great genius, great ſteadineſs, 
and great good fortune, as well as a reaſonable 
ſpace of time to bring things once more into 
order, to induce the people to have a right 
ſenſe. of the benefits reſulting from ſuch a 
change, and to place it on ſo ſound a baſis, 
as might render it ſecure and permanent, not 
liable to be eaſily ſhaken, and incapable of a 
total ſubverſion. This was the work of Henry 
the Seventh, whom if we may be allowed fo to 
ſpeak, Providence appointed to this arduous 
taſk, and endowed him with the abilities that 

were requiſite to accompliſh it. 


As he was born with a very diſtant, if TER 
any expectation of a crown, ſo he gradually ac- 
- quired the talents that rendered him worthy to 
wear it; and he acquired them, as they muſt 
be acquired, by induſtry and indefatigable ap- 
plication, It does not appear that his educa- 
tion was extraordinary, but any defects there 
might be in that, he ſupplied by his own pains, 
being always aſſiduous in the ſtudy of what it 
imported him to know, and intent from his 
youth upon underſtanding his own bulineſs. 
This was ſo far from rendering him unapt to 


receive advice, that it convinced him of the ne- 
G ceſſity 
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ceſſity of ſeeking and hearing it patiently, and 
taught him to behave very obligingly to thoſe 
whom he conſulted. He was no leſs active 
than diligent, was as forward as any in the field 
when it was neceſſary, tho* he never acted ſud- 
| denly, or without digeſting things well in coun- 
cil. In a word, he was brave, without being 
fierce ; grave and wiſe, without any pedantic 
affectation; as he was very courteous and fa- 
miliar, without departing from his dignity. 

Fortitude of mind enabled him to overcome 
all thoſe obſtacles, that otherwiſe had barred 
his paſſage to the throne. He ſhewed ſuch a 
ſpirit in ſuſtaining his misfortunes, as gained 
him many friends abroad, and kept ſuch as at- 
tached themſelves to his intereſts, ſteady at 
home. His difficulties were not terminated by 
the battle which procured him the crown; on 
the contrary, they multiplied and increaſed, be- 
coming ſo much the greater, as they were ſome- 
times very near his perſon. His reſolution was 
never ſhaken, ſo as to heighten dangers by an 
appearance of apprehenſion ; neither was it raſh- 
neſs or conhdence, that led him to undervalue 
them. He conlidered them ſilently, proceeded 
in his preparations with the greateſt prudence, 
but always made it his choice to meet them, 
and often diſſipated his enemies by his pre- 
ſence, ſometimes by the very rumour of his 
approach. His firmneſs was not at all more 
conſpicuous in the field, than in the cabiner ; 
he was flow in taking his meaſures ; but when 


hg 
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he had taken them, he was never to be diverted, 
He knew better than others what inconvenien- 
cies might poſſibly attend them; he knew alſo 
the remedies that might be applied, and was 
.therefore never to be frighted from his pur- 
poſe, which was the reaſon that he accompliſhed 
whatever he undertook. 
He had great fagacity in judging of men, 
as appears by his choice of his generals, and his 
miniſters; who were the ſupport of his govern- 
ment, and whom therefore he always ſupported, 
treated as his companions, promoted them high- 
ly, and rewarded them nobly. Sir Reginald 
Bray had been ſuperintendant of the affairs of 
his mother, the counteſs of Richmond; and 
when he could no longer ſtay ſafely in England, 
followed his fortunes abroad. At his return, 
the king made him banneret, and afterwards 
knight of the garter ; gave him a place in his 
privy council, and always heard his remonſtran- 
ces with mildneſs and patience ; for Sir Reginald 
knew nothing of reaſon of ſtate, but maintained 
an integrity at court, which is applauded, ra- 
ther than practiſed in ſchools and convents. 
Sir John Cheyney, who ſerved him gallantly at 
Boſworth, and upon many other occaſions, he 
created a peer, and honoured with the garter. 
To Dr. John Morton, Biſhop of Ely, he gave 
the cuſtody of the great ſeal ; raiſed him to the 
ſee of Canterbury, and procured him a hat from 
Rome. Dr. Richard Fox, whom he found in 
an obſcure condition at Vannes in Bretagne, in 
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conlideration of his merit and ſervices, he made 
firſt his ſecretary, and of his council ; then lord 
privy ſeal, and ſucceſſively biſhop of Exeter, 
Bath and Wells, Durham, and Wincheſter. 
Dr. Chriſtopher Urſewicke, whom he ſent eleven 
times with a public character to foreign prin- 
ces, he made his almoner, dean of York and 
Windſor, and would have promoted him to a 
biſhoprick, if he had not declined it, and choſe 
rather a private ſtation ; where he lived reſpect- 
ed by the great, beloved by the people, and 
happy in the univerſal eſteem of all who knew 
him. In a reign of almoſt twenty-four years 


this monarch never diſgraced a miniſter, or re- 


moved a ſervant, except his chamberlain, who 
was convicted of treaſon. 

He had a wonderful calmneſs of temper, 
which not only enabled him to curb and con- 
ceal, but alſo to govern and to correct his paſ- 
fions, ſo that they hurt not either his intereſt 


or his reputation. He was extremely circum- 


ſpect even in his minuteſt actions, which has 


expoſed him to the cenſure of ſome, as if he 
had been over - cautious; but this reſts wholly in 
conjecture, whereas it is out of doubt, that he 
was never ſurpriſed or over-reached. His ge- 

nius was very comprehenſive, ſo that he dealt 
not in expedients, took no haſty ſteps that were 
to ſerve a preſent turn, but held the conſe- 
quence of his meaſures always in view, and was 
at great pains to atchieve many things, which 
could be only beneficial to poſterity, 


He 
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He had ſpent many years abroad, and was 
well acquainted with foreign princes, and the 
cuſtoms of their courts; but this was far from 
giving him a bias in favour of foreigners; nor 
do we find that he adopted any of their faſhions, 
except the eſtabliſhing a ſmall guard for the 
ſecurity of his perſon. Thoſe who blame- him 
for not marrying the heireſs of Bretagne, make 
him a great compliment; ſince if he had done 
it, he muſt have broke his faith, and have en- 
tailed a War upon the nation, merely to ag- 
grandize his own family. His great expedition 
to France has been condemned as a mercenary 
ſcheme, to put an immenſe ſum of money into 
his coffers ; but if we conſider, that this expe- 
dition procured a laſting and honourable peace, 
with a conſtant annual tribute during his reign, 
and after, we ſhall conceive it more ſalutary and 
fucceſsful, than if he had burdened his ſubjects 
with the maintenance of expenſive provinces, 
the error of former princes, and into which his 
fon afterwards ran. The truth is, he treated 
moſt of the potentates of Europe, as they have 
fince treated us; he took care to have a clear 
inſight into their projects, while his own were 
kept in the dark. Hence it was, that even in 
his life-time they held him in greater reverence, 
than his own ſubjects; and his conduct is ſtill 
more celebrated by foreign authors, than by the 

writers of our own nation. 
It is not to be denied, that as this king had 
great virtues and many ſhining qualities, fo he 
had 
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had alſo great vices, and ſome very dark ke 
crooked purpoſes. His conduct was governed 
rather by political, than religious or moral 
maxims; and yet he founded monaſteries, and 
beſtowed very large ſums of money in alms. 
The putting the unhappy earl of Warwick to 
death, is not to be excuſed ; or his avarice and 
oppreſſion, more eſpecially in the latter part of 
his life, to be palliated; tho* when he had a 
mind to be magnificent, expence ſtood not in 
his way; as appeared by the grand apartment 
he built at Windſor, and from the noble chapel 
erected by him at Weſtminſter, which was the 
wonder of his own times, and continues to be ſo 
of ours. It is not intended to write an apology 
for, much leſs a panegyric upon him; all that 
is deſigned, is to give a true repreſentation of 
his character, that by knowing the workman 
thoroughly we may judge the better of his 
work. He was certainly a wile prince; for he 
was ſucceſsful in all his actions, through pru- 
dence, and not by chance. Power was his 
great object, and he poſſeſſed it through his 
whole reign, without being controuled by any 
faction. He made the baſis of his power the 
proſperity of his ſubjects; for he knew that a 
monarch could not be rich or great, that ruled 
over a poor, oppreſſed, and of courſe diſcon - 
tented people. Upon theſe principles he under- 
took to reſtore in ſome reſpects, to reform in 
others, and in many to improve our conſti- 
tution. | 


XI. 
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XI. H xxx the Seventh, had in this reſpect 
a very difficult taſk. The cauſes of former 
miſchiefs, which have been already ſtated and 
explained, were firſt to be eradicated, and then 
the proper meaſures were to be taken for ſecur- 
ing future felicity. The king had both in view 
from the moment he was ſeated on the throne; 
and for effefting theſe he had ſome capital ad- 
vantages, which were wanting to moſt of his 
predeceſſors. He was in the flower of his age, 
had an excellent diſpoſition, as being not either 
impetuous or indolent; much experience, and 
a high reputation. He had alſo very able men 
about him, in whom he confided; and Who 
concurred with him in theſe ſalutary views. 
There was, more eſpecially at the time of his 
acceſſion, a cordial reconciliation between the 
heads of the York and Lancaſter factions, 
and the people in general were fo fatigued, diſ- 
treſſed and exhauſted with the miſeries of a civil 
war, that they were generally deſirous of quiet. 
The'great power of the barons had ſuffered 
ſome diminution, by the flaughters, attainders, 
and confiſcations, in the five laſt reigns, and at 
the beginning of this. To prevent their grow- 
ing up again, the king had recourſe to ſilent 
unſuſpected meaſures, which nevertheleſs were 
very ſecure. He facilitated by a law the me- 
thods already deviſed in Weſtminſter-hall, fr 
defeating perpetuities, by putting it into the 
power of the nobility to diſpoſe of their eſtates. 
* | He 
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He made but few laws againſt retainers, becauſe 
he found ſtatutes ſufficient for that purpoſe, 
ready made to his hands. But what their great 
weight and authority while the barons were in 
the plenitude of power, had hitherto rendered 
only a dead letter, the king gave life to by a 
ſtrict and ſteady execution. He made them 
feel in all other reſpects the weight of the laws, 
when or in what manner ſoever they offended. 
Thus he brought Edward de la Pole earl of 
Suffolk to the bar, for killing a mean perſon, 
tho* that peer was of the royal blood; yet he 
pardoned him, that the ſeverity of the law and 
the clemency of the prerogative might appear, 
in the ſame inſtance. Thus he fined John earl 
of Oxford, for having a number of retainers, 
that is, men wearing his liveries, and attached 
to his ſervice, tho' not his menial ſervants ; re- | 
jecling the excuſe, that they were ſummoned 
only on his majeſty's accepting an entertain- 
ment at the earl's houſe. But their privileges 
in parliament he never attempted to leſſen, that 
they might themſelves revere them the more 
highly; and upon many occaſions, in reſpect to 
thoſe who deſerved well of the public, he gave 
them marks of confidence and favcur. His 
uncle Jaſper earl of Pembroke, he created duke 
of Bedford, and beſtowed on him a great land 
eſtate. He reftored the duke of Buckingham 
to his titles and fortune. He reſtored alſo the 
earl of Surry, whoſe father the duke of Nor- 
folk fell, and who at Boſworth had himſelf 

fought 
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fought bravely, in ſupport of king Richard: 


He ſoon after made him a privy councellor, and 
at length lord high treaſurer of England. The 
earl of Shrewſbury, who at the age of twenty 
behaved himſelf gallantly at Stoke-field, he ho- 


noured with the garter; and was very kind 


during his whole reign, to ſuch noblemen as 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of their 


country. By theſe gentle ſteps he reconciled 
them to a juſt and dutiful regard for his au- 
thority, engaging them to place their grandeur 
in ſupporting the laws, and in living with a 


magnificence and hoſpitality ſuitable to hr 


high quality. 


In reference to the church, he acted with no 


Jeſs policy, making it a point to be well with 
the court of Rome; and deriving from thence 
ſuch aſſiſtance as might ſtrengthen his mea- 
ſures, in an age when ſtrict obedience was paid 
to papal decrees. He was alike well wich In- 
nocent the Eighth, Alexander the Sixth, Pius 
the Third, and Julius the Second. He was, 
however, far from being a dupe to any of them; 
for, by gaining the agents that they ſent over 
hither, he had always a perfect intelligence of 
every thing that paſſed in their courtz, which 
enabled him to fruſtrate all the intrigues of his 
enemies in Italy. He raiſed and ref 

churchmen, at home ; but then they were al- 
ways men of merit. He took care that the 
rights of the crown ſhould not ſuffer by his 


—— for the church. He cauſed the 
H right 
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right of ſanctuary, at Colnham in Oxfordſhire, 
to be brought under the cognizance of the court 
of King's- bench, and upon a judgment of that 
court, that the claim of this place was invalid 
he took out ſuch as were ſheltered there, — 


puniſhed them according to their demerits. 

In reſpect to other ſanctuaries, he procured the 

pope's bull, for reſtraining them. He paſſed a 
law, by which biſhops were enabled to impriſon 
lewd prieſts ; and by another law, he reſtrained 
the benefit of clergy, ſo as not to be allowed 
twice. In a ſynod at London, ſome excellent 
canons were made for correcting the manners 
of the clergy ; and, during his whole reign, 
he was extremely careful to prefer none but men 
of ſtrict morals and pregnant abilities; yet he 
allowed them to preach freely againſt all vices, 

and when he was himſelf admoniſhed, never 
ſhewed any ſign of diſpleaſure, If, as ſome 
have thought, he had really a ſecret deſign of 
entering upon a general reformation, as very 
poſſibly he had, no meaſures more proper could 

be taken, than to fill the high places in the 
church with men of true piety, ſound parts, 

and known moderation : ſince ſuch were moſt 
likely to afford him a right plan, and were the 
moſt able to have aſſiſted him, in carrying it 
into execution, without ſcandal or ſeverity. 

In reſpect to the freedom of parliaments, 
this king deſerved great praile ; he called ſeven 
in the courſe of his reign; in all of which he 
aſked their rien, and followed their y"_ 

In 
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In the firſt, there were very high debates ; 
many members being returned to this, who had 
been attainted by former parliaments. Theſe 
were the king's friends, but the judges declar- 
ing they ought not to take their feats till their 
attainders were reverſed, they acquieſced. Many 
thought it hard to attaint thoſe, who by reaſon 
of their tenures, and perhaps unwillingly, had 
fought under king Richard, and therefore few 
names were inferted; and great modifications 
were made, to which the king did not object. 
He took likewiſe the recognition of his title, in 
their own words. In the ſecond parliament, 
cardinal Morton opened freely the ſtate of pub- 
lc affairs foreign and domeſtic, defired the ad- 
vice of the commons with regard to the former, 
and intimated that as to the latter, good laws 
for promoting peace, removing oppreſſion, 
and encouraging induſtry, were the moſt ef- 
fectual means of making their conſtituents 
happy. In conſequence of this, ſeveral good 
laws were paſſed. The third parliament was 
called, to increaſe the number of theſe; and 
whatever propoſitions wife and well-meaning 
patriots made, were willingly received, carefully 
digeſted, and ſpeedily enacted. In the fourth 
parliament, the king ſpoke himſelf, in relation 
to the war with France. He obtained an aid 
"by way of benevolence, that it might not bear 
hard upon the poorer ſort of people. He wrote 
from Calais to the lord- mayor of London, that 
Bs had compelled the French king to buy a 

H 2 peace. 
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peace. In his fifth parliament, the king paſſed 
that which lord Bacon calls a ſtrange law, by 
which the ſubject was indemnified, who came 
into the field by the command of the prince, 
whatever the event of the war might be. The 
king, it ſeems, remembered what was the ſenſe 
of the nation at his acceſſion, and by this law 
declared himſelf of the ſame opinion. In the 
next parliament, he ſtated the cauſes of the war 
with Scotland, and paſſed ſeveral laws for the 
public good. In his laſt parliament, he de- 
clared the marriage of his daughter, and repaid 
the ſubſidy he received, by paſſing many popu- 
lar ſtatutes. The peers in his reign were about 
forty, and the commons about three hundred ; 
and he derived no influence to himſelf, by in- 
novating in reſpect to either. 

In reference to the trade and commerce of 
his people he went unexpected lengths, as he 
perfectly underſtood, and at the ſame time had 
them ſincerely at heart. He eſtabliſhed right 
principles, and purſued them ſteadily. His 
conſtant endeavour was to promote induſtry, by 
removing all obſtacles, introducing proper 
regulations, and providing that they ſſould be 
attended with ſuitable encouragements. His 
laws were calculated to extend manufactures in 
, and to improve all the manufactures 
that were already eſtabliſhed. He took great 
pains to ſettle weights and meaſures, and find- 
ing the firſt ſtatute for that purpoſe erroneous, 


of 


.amended it by a ſecond, He fixed the ſtandard 
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of coin, and took care that plate ſhould be- of 
the ſame fineneſs. He removed obſtructions 
in navigable rivers, and made the paſſage of 
the Severn free from duties. He took away 
the reſtraint, which the city of London had 
impoſed upon its members, from carrying their 
and commodities to country fairs and 
markets; and made a ſalutary law, to hinder 
corporations from binding any of their mem- 
bers, till their acts were approved by the chan- 
cellor, the treaſurer, the two chief juſtices, or 
the juſtices of aſſize. 

He was attentive to give a due preference to 
his own ſubjects, in reſpect to foreign commerce, 
which had been in a great meaſure carried on. 
by ſtrangers ſettled in England ; who, by the 
favour of the crown, being made denizens, were 
not content to fave their own duties, but lent 
their names to cover other merchants goods. 
In order to prevent this, and to enable the 
Engliſh merchants to trade with ſome advan- 
tage in the commodities of their own country, 
a law was made, that left denizens charged with 
aliens duty ; and another, by which all mer- 
chants were obliged to make their entries in 
their own names. Statutes, in thoſe days when 
commerce was in its infancy, were neceſſary and 
acceptable. He lent a willing ear to all pro- 
poſals, relative to this ſubject. It was no fault 
of his, that Chriſtopher Columbus did not enter 
into his ſervice ; and it was owing to the encou- 
ragement he gave to the Cabots, that we have 

| an 
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an undoubted title to Nox TRH-AMERTCA, the 
diſcovery of which was inconteſtibly made by 
them. He lent his ſhips, when it was needful 
he lent his money, when it was convenient, to 
merchants, and without intereft. He fortified 
Portſmouth, and rendered it the ſtation of his 
ſhips of war. Hebuilt the Great Henry, which 
was the firſt ſhip of the Royar Navy, as it R 
now conftituted, at the expence of fourteen” 
thoufand pounds. He exceeded all his prede- 
ceſſors, in providing for the benefit and ſecurity 
of his Subjects, by his treaties with foreign 
ſtates. With this view he made a treaty of 
commerce with Francis duke of Bretagne, with 
the king of Denmark, for the ſecurity of our 
Iceland trade, then of the utmoſt conſequence z 
with the republic of Florence, with Philip duke 
of Burgundy, with Charles the Eighth of France. 
Another treaty with Philip duke of Burgundy, 
more full and advantageous than the former ; 
with the French king, Lewis the Twelfth ; 
with the city of Riga, in Livonia ; with Philip, 
archduke of Auſtria and duke of Burgundy ; 
with the emperor Maximilian the Firft ; and 
with Philip king of Caftile. | 
There were likewiſe in this reign many ex- 
cellent Statutes made for the public good, and 
for eradicating miſchiefs that had long continued, 
Thus, hunting in the night, or in diſguiſe, was 
made felony. Another law was made, againſt 
forcibly carrying away women. Before his time 
murder was not puniſhed by indictment, till 
3 after 
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after a year and a day allowed for an appeal, 
by which many offenders eſcaped. This was 
removed, by allowing the indiftment imme- 
diately, and leaving the right of proſecuting 
the appeal, as it ſtood before. In order to pu- 
niſh idleneſs, vagabonds were ſet in the ſtocks, 
and the poor were directed to be ſent to their 
own hundred, there to abide, Great gare was taken, 
to prevent oppreſſion of every kind. In order to 
this, ſheriffs and juſtices were allowed to bail 
their priſoners, that men might not be confined 
upon bare complaints; and at every gaol deli- 
very, ſheriffs were to certify what priſoners were 
in their cuſtody. For the relief of thoſe who 
had rights, and were without means to obtain 
them, the law was made for ſuits in forma pau- 
2 which has been of infinite uſe to the un- 
appy. Proviſions were made for the ſupport 
of huſbandry, and the encouragement of the 
YzoMaNRY ; which order of men the king, in 
a ſpeech from the throne, declared to be the 
great ſtrength of the nation. In the caſe of 
the iſle of Wight, a law was made, to prevent 
more than one farm, of the value of ten marks 
per annum, from remaining in the poſſeſſion of 
the ſame perſon ; becauſe of the ſituation of that 
_-_ in reſpect to France, and the great danger 
of its being depopulated by this humour of en- 
groſſing lands, and converting tillage to graz - 
ing, which the king laboured zealouſly to ſup- 
preſs. Laws were alſo made againſt uſury, as 
detrimental to ſociety ; for kttling and recover- 


ing 
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ing wages, the labourer being worthy of his hire. 
Magiſtrates in general were obliged to do their 
duty; and the king made progreſſes through 


the kingdom, to ſee that the laws were put in 


execution, and that his ſubjects of all degrees 
reaped the full benefit of them. 
Theſe were the methods by which he wrought 


a wonderful Change i in the manners of his ſub- 
jects; and, in conſequence of this, an almoſt 


incredible alteration in the ſtate of the kingdom. 

By ſuppreſſing every inducement, and removing 
every temptation to idleneſs, he diffuſed a ſpirit 
of activity through the whole maſs of the peo- 


ple. By extending the arm of authority, in 


ſupport of juſtice, he left none either above or 


below its reach; as a proof of which, he built 


and endowed the hoſpital of the Savoy, for the 


entertainment of ſuch indigent people as came 
to ſeek relief from the courts of Weſtminſter. 
By diffuſing and protecting trade through all 


England and Ireland, and by extending his 
care to merchants concerns in foreign countries, 
together with that ſobriety and frugality, which 
his own example and that of his court brought 
into faſhion ; he created ſuch a balance of 
trade, as had never been ſeen in former.times ; 
the effects of which laſted long, and the fame 
ftill longer. -Leland and Camden, in their 
deſcription of this country, ſpeak fully to this 

int; mention the havock and devaſtation 
which the civil wars ſpread univerſally, and the 
—_— of agriculture, the rebuilding public 


and 
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and private ſtructures, the repairing and enlar- 
ging towns during his reign. But the moſt con- 
vincing proof that can be, is the immenſe ſum 
of which he was poſſeſſed at his death; having 
actually more money in his coffers, than either 
he found, or his ſon left, in his whole domi- 
nions. The ſtrongeſt proof of his ſagacity, 


was the marrying his eldeſt daughter to the 


king of Scots, in proſpect of that uxiox, which 
has ſince taken place, and rendered GREAT- 
BRITTAIN fo formidable to its foes, and fo in- 
vincible in itſelf. 

After inſiſting ſo copiouſly upon this ſubject, 
in a manner not altogether, I hope, without 
inſtruction or entertainment, it is very indif- 
ferent to my view, whether the reader conſiders 
Henry in the light I, or in that in which many 
hiſtorians have placed him. It matters very 
little ro the purpoſe/ whether this monarch 
was profoundly wiſe and a ſincere patriot, or 
whether he was only a ſubtle and ſelfiſh politi- 
cian ; haying nothing but his own intereſts, and 
thoſe of his family, at heart. It is very poſſible 
I may have erred as to his meaſures and mo- 
tives; but as to the ends he reached, and the 
means he uſed, I cannot be miſtaken ; having 
the faith of hiſtory, and which is ſtill of greater 
authority, the evidence of records, for all that 
has been advanced; and upon theſe I ſhall 
make only a few remarks. The firſt is, that 
like the other great kings of this country, he 
purſued mild * and did every thing by 
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the advice, and with the concurrence of parlig- 


ment z which great aſſembly he often called, 
propofed his own buſineſs and that of the na- 
tion perſpicuouſly 3 and when they had done 
both in their own manner, diſſolved them. 
My next, that he reformed numberleſs abuſes, 
rectified errors of long ſtanding, raiſed a new 
ſpirit in the people, ſaw the eſſects of it in his 
own time, and all this in leſs than twenty-four 
years ; leaving the country and the nation he 
_ and diſtracted, in plenty and in 
The laſt is, that he eſtabliſhed the 
foundation of our preſent happy conſtitution, 


nd laid it ſo deep and ſo ſtrong, that tho! the 


re has been often ſhaken, and in 

yer the baſis has ever remained 
and that glorious and extenſive 

which we now ſee erected thereon, owes its 

ſtability to thoſe principles that he introduced, 


and to thoſe practices which he revived and 
feſtored. 


IX. His ſon, Henry the Eighth, ſucceeded 


to his dominions, with all the exterior circum» 


ſtances of advantage, that a prince could have 
or wiſh. He was in the vigour of his youth, 
handſome in his perſon, of a robuſt conſt 

quick parts, Hvely wit, with as much if nor 
more learning than any prince of that time; 


imous, brave, and, which 

him highly xo his fubjeats, generous and mag- 

pificept, „ 
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lities, he had many that were extremely bad. 
He was opiniative, impetuous, obſtinate, cruel, 
luxurious, apt to receive ill impreſſions, which 
were very hardly, if ever, to be removed. 
Wolſey, whom he found in an ordinary ſta- 
tion, grew ſuddenly high in his favour, and 
had quickly a ſeat at his council - board ; where 
many of his father's old ſervants, introduced 


10 the young king by his grandmother the 


counteſs of Richmond, ftill remained. 
Wolſey ſoon rendered uſeleſs, by encouraging 
the king to follow his pleaſures, and leave him 
to report the ſubſtance of their debates ; which 
quickly diſguſted the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and made feveral others weary of their ftation, 
— — and that was 
readily granted, to retire from court. This 
ſole miniſter, theſe obſtacles overcome, roſe from 
an abſolute devotion to the king's pleaſure, 
to the very pinacle of greatneſs; and was 
tumbled from thence, thro* his maſter's hu- 
mour, who took up with this ſervant's ſervant, 
Thomas Cromwell ; raifed him yet more haſtily 
to an cavied height of authority, and having 
made uſe of him to deſtroy others without law, 
ſacrificed him in like manner, and governed af- 
terwards without a prime miniſter, but ſtill in 
the ſame arbitrary way; his policy having ever 
a ſtrong tincture of his paſſions. 


Theſe 


He had as little reſemblance to his father, in 
his method of rule, as in his temper or his 


manners; for tho' he ſometimes careſſed, and 
* often 
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often confided in his nobility, yet he was per- 
petually jealous of them; and, in ſpite of ſig- 
nal as well as repeated ſervices, not only took, 
but made opportunities, for oppreſſing them 
and in this, by ſtirring up factions, and extend- 
ing his prerogative, till he had arrived at de- 
ſpotic power; he found a conſtant compliance 
in the Houſe of Lords, who gave a colour of 
law to ſentences that received none from juſ- 
tice ; and, in the courſe of his reign, retaliated 
more than once upon the inſtruments of his 
iniquity, thoſe acts of ſeverity, by which they 
had enabled him, to deſtroy others. Like all 
princes of his diſpoſition, he grew more ſuſpi- 
cious and leſs tender of blood, as he advanced 
in years; and, with a view of removing thoſe 
dangers which his own conduct had excited, 
he in his laſt ſickneſs brought the gallant earl 
of Surry to the block, to which he deſtined his 
venerable parent the duke of Norfolk, as think- 
ing it improper they ſhould ſurvive him. 
But death prevented the ſtroke, and Pro- 
vidence protracted the life of the duke, till he 
ſaw how little all this bloody policy availed. 
For the new men, whom Henry raiſed to 
power and to the peerage, had as ſtrong appe- 
tites to independancy as any of the ancient ba- 
rons ; and being bred in ſuch a ſchool, as his 
court was, made no ſcruple of practiſing the 
leſſons they had there learned, to the deſtruction 
of each other, and the moſt horrid maſs of 
the people. X 
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In reſpect to the Church and churchmen, he 
made uſe of both to ſerve his purpoſes, and then 
ſhewed little reverence or regard for either. He 
heaped ſo many preferments upon his creature 
Wolſey, that biſhop Godwin affirms and aſſures 
us he was able to prove it, that the cardinal's 
revenue was greater, than if he had held all the 
biſhopricks and deaneries in England, in that 


ſtate to which they were reduced in his time. 


He taught his maſter how to ſuppreſs the leſſer 
abbies, and Cromwell enabled him to ſuppreſs 
the reſt ; by which he added a ninth part of the 
landed property of England, to the domains of 
the crown; and, by deſtroying the buildings, 
ſquandering the goods, and making no provi- 
ſion for preſerving the improvements, which 
were the works of the monks, rendered that a 
real loſs to the public, which might have turned 
highly to its advantage, by. the fallacious pro- 
miſes of which, this great change was brought 
about. It is true, to this prince we owe the 
Reformation; tho' it is doubtful, whether he 
intended it. But, at the ſame time, it cannot be 
denied, that from his manner of making it, the 
Reformation was rendered liable to thoſe ob- 
jections, which have been ſo ſerviceable to its 


enemies ever ſince; and which a prince of 


prudence, piety and humanity, might eaſily 
have avoided, and the loſs of ſome advantages, 
which a monarch endowed with thoſe qualities, 


would have as eaſily ſecured. ns 


ſome parliaments, the Houſe af Commons was 
in « manner filled with his ſervants ; who, in 
doing his buſimeſz did their own, and received in 
boons a great pert of the wealth they io liberal - 
ly beſtowed upon him by their votes. It is no 
wonder therefore, that he was unwilling to part 
with theſe complying parliaments, one of which 
ſat eight ſaſſions, that is, from the twentieth to 
the ewenty-ſeventh of his reign. He likewiſe 
increaſed the number of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and, in a word, practiſed every 
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of influencing thoſe aſſemblies, that eithe? 
himſelf or his arbitrary miniſters could deviſe. 
He made a much more honourable figure in 
the conduct of foreign affairs, tho even in re · 
ſpet to theſe he obliged his parliaments to 
ſanctify all his meaſures, and purchaſed that 
glory which extended over all Europe, at the 


expence of the blood and treafure of his ſub- 


His two cardinals Bambridge and Wolf 
led him into his firſt war, — 
France, under a notion of being Protector of 
the Holy Sec. But all the advantage he drew 
from it, was the reputation of having a needy 
emperor in his pay, and for taking up his pen 
as well as ſword in the papal quarrel the title 
of Defender of the Faith, He came out of this, 
and indeed out of all his wars, with hononr 
but that honour was much — 
He had ſome notion of the balance of power, 
as appears from the veaſons he gave for more 
than once changing fides. But then he created 
2 
quently ingrateful. In ſhort, his motto was his 
maxim, cui adbereo preeft, that is, the ſide 1 
take ſhall prevail which kept him in continual 
action, put the nation to an enormous charge, 
and procured no ſolid much leſs any adequate 
advantages. It is true, that he fortified his 
coaſts, improved his navy, maintained the king- 
r was ex- 

tremely 
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tremely reſpected, or rather feared by his neigh- 
bours. In his treaties he took care of com- 
merce, and was willing enough to paſs good 
laws, when they were offered him. But his 
parliaments were ſeldom of a complexion to 
think much of theſe, and he had commonly ſo 
many turns of his own to ſerve, that they had 

very rarely leiſure to attend to what might 
benefit their conſtituents, and which was their 
proper buſineſs. 

- The ſame principle he avowed in regard to 
his conduct abroad, influenced all his meaſures 
at home, his ſubjects had no law, and himſelf 
no rule of action; but his will, influenced too 
often by paſſion, and ſometimes by caprice. 
By loading his people with heavy and continual 
taxes, he deprived them of the means of im- 
proying their lands; and therefore the laws he 
made for the encouraging and enforcing tillage, 
were ineffectual, for there muſt be a probability 


of profit to excite induſtry, which ſuffered con- 


ſiderably by the. ſuppreſſion of monaſteries ; 
for tho*' the monks did little themſelves, they 
directed and promoted the labours of others; 
whereas ſuch as begged their eſtates, cut down 
the woods and turned every thing into grazing, 
that it might yield them an immediate and cer- 
tain income, and be managed by the fewer 
hands. The merchants of the Steel - yard had 
his countenance, becauſe upon occaſion he was 
ſupplied by them with money, of which his 
ſubjects complained to no purpoſe; tho“ in 
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reſpect to manufactures he revived the old 
laws, upon an inſurrection in the city af London, 
He ſaw with regret that depopulation, which 
his own errors in government had occaſioned, 
and laboured to remove it, by building ſeveral 
ſtately palaces, which influenced the nobiliry 
to follow his example. However, while theſe 


fine houſes were erecting, cities and great towns 


were decaying z and we need only to look into 
Lambarde's account of Canterbury, in order to 
diſcern what miſchiefs enſued from the private 
views of men in power, and that ſpirit of plun- 
der which then prevailed. But the moſt ob- 
vious diſtemper of the ſtate in his time, was 
an extreme ſcarcity of money, ariſing from the 
vaſt expence of his foreign wars, the national 
commerce falling into the hands of foreigners, 
and the ſmall ſecurity men had for preſerving 
their property, if it was apparent. To help this, 
according to the natural ſpirit of his ſyſtem, 
which required, that whateyer was done ſhould 
be done at once; inſtead of deviſing the means 
to bring in ſpecie, he contrived to multiply the 
liccle that was left, by firſt railing the value, 
and then debaſing the quality of his coin; which, 
inſtead of palliating, aggravated the evil. Thus, 
through a long reign, he ſeemed to endeavour, 
tho” it was far from being his intention, to re- 
ſolve into its primitive chaos, that regular 
ſyſtem, which had coſt his father ſo much 
thought and ſo much pains to eſtabliſh, 


K Theſe 


Theſe facts have obliged the noble hiſtorians 
who has ſo carefully and fo elegantly written 
the hiſtory of this reign, to acknowledge that 
the conduct of Henry the Seventh was far ſu- 
perior to that of Henry the Eighth ; and that 
in compariſon with the magnificence and pro- 
fuſion of the latter, the parſimony of the for- 
mer ought to be accounted a royal virtue. 
Indeed two reigns were never more circumſtan- 
tially contraſted, than thoſe of the father and 
the ſon. The former having overcome all 
difficulties with his ſword, ſought to eſtabliſh 
tranquillicy at home and puiſſance abroad, by 
reſtoring harmony and eſtabliſhing order a- 
mongſt his ſubjects, in which by ſaizing the 
means to his end he very happily ſucceeded, 
leaving the kingdom quiet, the crown at peace 
with its neighbours, and his exchequer full and 
in perfect order. The latter, after a ſtormy, 
troubleſome lite, in which he was the author 
of infinite calamities to Europe in general, to 
his ſubjects, and even to his children and near- 
eſt relations, died under great apprehenſions, 
leaving behind him the ſucceſſion embroiled, 
his ſucceſſor an infant, religion unſettled, the 
crown deeply in debt, the court filled with 
faction, and the nation on the very brink of 
ruin. Such was the ſtate of this great country 
under a deſpotic prince, ſelf. ĩintereſted miniſters, 
and obſequious parliaments ! 


XIII. 
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XIII. Ir is a weak conceit, into which even 
the wiſeſt princes have often fallen, that they 
ſhall be able to rule after they are dead, and to 
preſcribe laws to poſterity, by their laſt wills. 
Henry beſtowed great pains about his, the main 
end of which was fruſtrated, before he was well 
laid in his grave; and that diviſion of power, 
upon which he relied for the tranquillity” of 
Edward the Sixth's minority, was preſently 
taken away by the creation of the young king's 
uncle the earl of Hertford, duke of Somerſet, 
and his aſſuming the office of protector. Up- 
on this enſued a war, highly detrimental to 
Britain ; as it exhauſted the Engliſh exchequer, 
which the old king left in no very good condi- 
tion, and ruined Scotland, without bringing that 
point to bear, for which it was made. The 
compoſing all differences, more eſpecially thoſe 
relating to religion, redreſſing public grievances 
of which there were many, reſtoring the coin to 
its former purity, a frugal adminiſtration, a- 
voiding all inteſtine diſputes, declining if poſ- 
ſible all foreign quarrels, in order to have 
brought the kingdom into a peaceable and pro- 
ſperous ſtate, by the time the king, who at his 
acceſſion was but nine years of age, ſhould 
have been in a condition to have taken the 
management of affairs into his own hands, was 
apparently the plan that ought to have been 
purſued. The meaſures that actually took 
Place, were almoſt in every teſpect, directly con- 
ä trary: 
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trary z and all this happened from the attention 
that the great men had to their particular and 
private intereſts, to which that of the public 
was continually ſacrificed, and the laws too 
frequently altered grew thereby little reſpected, 
& thing equally fatal to the authority of 
the crown, and to the welfare of the ſub- 
ject, which muſt ever reſt upon the ſame 
baſis. Oh 

The Protector, by taking that title and the 
power which he underſtood to be annexed to it, 
loſt in {ecurity much more than he acquired in 
greatneſs. For having ſhewn thereby what 
might be done in a minority, factions naturally 
enſued; and his own brother, whom he had 
advanced to the title of Lord Sudley, and the 
office of High Admiral, began to think, thar 
tho* he had gained much, he might, being both 
an active and an able man, attain more, The 
earl of Warwick, who was as ambitious as 
either, ſaw his road to ſupreme power abſolute- 
ly blocked up, vnleſs he could remove both, 
The quarrel between the two brothers render- 
ed this prafticable. The Protector procured 
the attainder of the Admiral, and the earl of 
Warwick having firſt forced him to deſcend 
from his high office, and, which was worſe, to 
confeſs himſelf unworthy of it; next enſnared 


- him in an ill-laid deſign againſt himſelf, for 


which, tho* acquitted of treaſon, he brought 
him to the block. He held his high title of 
duke of Northumberland, the great offices and 


2 the 
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the immenſe fortune which he drew from the 
grace of the young king, but for a very ſhort 
ſpace z and having, upon that monarch's de- 
miſe, involved them in a ſcene of crimes and 
confuſion, brought the like calamities upon 
himfelf and his adherents, by his arts; whicfi 
had overwhelmed the duke of Somerſet and 
thoſe who had been attached to him, through 
his malice, 


The Grandees ſtruggled with each other for 


power; but even while they were doing this, 
they could occaſionally fall in with each other, in 
order to aggrandize their eſtates at the expence 
of the Church, in which they were aſſiſted by 
forne of the clergy, who are rarely fortunate 
when they meddle with affairs of ſtate; as we 
may have leave to ſay when we conſider, that 
ſo honeſt a man as Cranmer could do fo little 
good, and fo little hinder the miſchiefs that he 
deplored, notwithſtanding that the king had, 
as he juſtly deferved, a much better opinion of 
him than of any of his miniſters. Reformation 
and the ſuppreſſing ſuperſtition, were the cauſes 
aſſigned for the granting to the cron, lands, 
that with a pious intention at leaſt, had been 
devored by their lawful owners to certain pur- 
poles ; and therefore ought, when theſe pur- 
poſes appeared improper, to have been ſecured 
to the public, and this in granting them to the 
crown was pretended. But it was pretended 


only; for the far greateſt part of them were 


became private 


quickly granted away, and 
| eſtates, 
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eſtates, inſtead of being employed in erecting 


public ſchools or for the ſupport of the indigent, 
the number of which was daily increaſed by the 
ſubverſion of charitable endowments. This, 
how much ſoever it might enrich, rendered 
even the moſt potent courtiers unpopular in 
their proſperity, and in their adverſity unpitied; 
for ſuch is the price that men muſt pay, who 
prefer profit to principle. | 

When an ill cuſtom is once eſtabliſhed, it 1s 
not eaſy even for well-meaning men to break 


through it; and this therefore might be one 


reaſon why the Protector followed the prece- 

dents of the late reign, in gratifying the mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons with conſider- 
able eſtates, out of the lands which they granted 
to the crown. Having thus ſecured them in a 
great meaſure to his intereſt, he continued them 
by repeated prorogations, as being unwilling to 
part with an aſſembly, upon whom he could ſo 
much depend. By this influence he procured 


the attainder of his brother to paſs, tho* not ſo 


eaſily as in the Houſe of Lords, and this with- 
out allowing him to ſpeak for himſelf ; tho? in 
another bill of pains and penalties, the ſame 
Houſe of Commons poſitively refuſed to paſs 
it, without hearing the priſoner in his own de- 
fence, in which they were much to be com- 
mended. It was very probably, his ſenſe of 
their attachment to the Protector, that induced 
the duke of Northumberland not to truſt his 
fate to a bill of attainder, but to procure his 

con- 
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conviction by the Houſe of Lords of felony 5 
where, tho clearly a party, he fat and voted 
as a judge. This ambitious duke began his 
adminiſtration with calling a new parliament, 
previous to which the king's letters were di- 
rected to all ſheriffs, requiring them and other 
officers to reſpect in their returns, the recom- 
mendations ſent them by his privy council; and, 
not content with this, letters were written by 
the king himſelf, at leaſt in his name, in ſup- 
port of many perſons. All this appears from 
undoubted evidence, produced by Strype; and 
tho* this parliament, was thus modelled, and 
acted in ſome things as Northumberland ex- 
pected, yet he ſeems to have been ſo diffident 
of them that he cauſed them to be diffolved, 
after they had ſat only a month. This was 
the laſt parliament in that reign ; yet it is very 
likely, if the king had lived, Northumberland 
would have taken ſuch meaſures as to have met 
with fewer difficulties in the next; ſince the 
new principality he was erecting, in virtue of 
his grant of the beſt part of the biſhopric of 
Durham, would have given him a great com- 
mand in the Northern parts. But the king's 
death broke all his ſchemes whatever they were, 
and ſaved the nation from any farther oppreſ- 
ſion, by a combination of grandees, who were 
intent only upon increaſing their own power 
and property, and augmenting the number of 
their creatures. Some few good conſequences, 
however, followed from the gratifying the mem- 
. bers 
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bers with eſtates in land ; for this induced them 
to paſs ſome good laws for their own fecurity ; 
and from the ſame motive, they repealed moſt 
of the dangerous acts that had been made in 
the laſt reign, and even to qualify thar ſtatute, 
by which a kind of arbitrary power was veſted 
in the king, fince he was at liberty, when of 
full age, to annul any laws made during his 
minority, by his letters patents. This they left 


him at liberty to do, with reſpect to the future 


operation of ſuch laws ; but then, this was to 
be without prejudice to any thing that might 
have been done in conſequence of them, from 


the time they were enacted by the legiſlative, 


till they ſhould be thus annulled by the royal 
- "The large landed eflates that came thus into 
the hands of potent lords and active commoners, 
were uſually incloſed, and turned into paſture ; 
by which multitudes of people loſt their liveli- 
hood. This, joined to the debaſing the coin, 
by which the price of every thing was appa- 
rently augmented, created univerſal diſcontent ; 
and, in conſequence of this, popular inſurrec- 
tions in half the cabnties of England. The 
bad examples of thoſe in power had, as it ever 
will have, the moſt pernicious conſequences, 
Corruption appeared every where. The king 
was intolerably cheated in his revenues ; the 
very officers of the Mint ſeeing the coin de- 
baſed, from a notion of bringing advantage to 
the con, took the liberty of gcbaling it far- 
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ther, for their own profit. The biſhops, find- 
ing themſelves compelled to grant away manors 
from their ſees to courtiers, took rhe liberty of 
making leaſes for the benefit of their families. 
In a word, never was there greater diffolution 
of manners, at which we may the leſs wonder 
when we are informed, that bribery invaded the 
ſeats of juſtice, and all this old Latimer boldly 
told the young king in his ſermons, which af- 
ford at once the trueſt and the blackeſt picture 
of thoſe times. In the midſt of theſe misfor- 
tunes our foreign commerce floutiſhed, and 
this was in a great meaſure owing to the perſo- 
nal protection of the young king, who counte- 
nanced diſcoveries, and cancelled the privileges 
of the merchants of the Steel-yard, who having 
or pretending to have, an exemption from new 
duties, were thereby enabled to carry on trade, 
by underſelling the merchant-adventurers, who 
conſequently recovered their own birth-right by 
getting their charter declared void. This de- 
ciſion was in the ſpirit of his grandfather; but 
his miniſters, from political maxims, cauſed its 

operations to be ſuſpended. | 
This reign, ſo full of tragical events, con- 
tinued ſomewhat leſs than fix years and an halt; 
during which, there were two wars; the firſt 
againſt Scotland, which brought honour but 
no profit, and by deſtroying utterly the com- 
merce and ſhipping of that country rendered it 
of leſs value, when half a century after it came 
to be united to England. The latter, brought 
Ws L not 
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not either honour or profit. At the peace, in- 
deed, Boulogne was ſold to the French, which 
was the laſt conqueſt made by Henry the 
Eighth. At the demiſe of the king the crown 


- was indebted two hundred and fifty thouſand 


pounds, and this notwithſtanding the augmen- 
tations that had been made by parliamentary 
grants of church lands, the uſual grants for 
life, ſeveral occaſional ſupplies, and the ſums 
gained by the coinage ; as to which it may not 
be amiſs to remark, that his worſt money con- 
tained no more ſilver in three pounds ten ſkil- 
lings, than there is in three of our crown pieces. 
It was to balance this, that landed men raiſed 
their eſtates to three and four times their rent, 
and neceſſaries likewiſe roſe ; but the poor could 
not raiſe their labour. Towards the end of his 
reign however, this flagrant, evil was corrected. 


Part of the debt was due to foreigners, and for 


this the king paid an intereft from ſeven to ten 
per cent. which was a very heavy burden, con- 
ſidering that the expences of his houſhold one 
year with another did not ambunt to quite ſixty- 


five thouſand pounds. - Ar his acceſſion, his 


people were elated with: joy; whereas his de- 
miſe filled them with ſorrow, approvenſzons,: 
and diſcontent, 

This reign ſhews us what this nation has to 
expect from an oligarchy, when a few potent 
families govern in the name of a king. Theſe 
grandees, as they had great property, affected 
the ſtate of the old beaſt mob. aus homers 
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for keeping retainers, and ſo each of them had 
what was called his Pocher, that is, a number 
of armed men in their ſervice, and at their de- 
yotion. When one conſiders theſe facts, it is 
impoſſible not to diſcern in how dangerous a 
ſtate even the greateſt of theſe great men ſtood, 
and how little eirher of peace or ſecurity was 
left to the people. The yeomanry, fo much 
cheriſhed by Henry the Seventh, were now 
every where ſuppreſſed, and indeed almoſt extin- 
guiſhed; and this it was that gave birth to {6 
many inſurrections, as the ſame cauſes will ever 
produce the ſame effects; and Kett, the tanner, - 
who raiſed the clowns in Norfolk, was the ap- 
parent ſucceſſor of Wat Tyler, in the reign of 
Richard the Second ; and Jack Cade, in that of 
Henry the Sixth; for when rulers forget their 
charge, and remember only themſelves, it is 
natural for the people, who feel the diſtreſs this 
creates, to forget their duty. All which ſerves 
to confirm Henry the Seventh's maxim, · That 
« the man who had ſomething to do, and did 
„it, was a profitable member to the ſtate; 
« and that he who had ſomewhat to loſe, 
was likely to prove a good ſubject.“ Ina 
well ordered ſtate, the raw to every one is 
alike the rule of action; none are therein ſo 
great, as to treſpaſs with impunity; none ſo 
mean, as to ſuffer oppreſſion, without knowing 
where to ſeek, or how to obtain relief: Bur 
when ambitious perſons graſp at exorbitant 
power, they tranſgreſs, and thereby diſgrace the 

L 2 laws; 
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laws; which at firſt amazes, but quickly em- 
boldens the populace to follow their example; 
and the legal fence thus broken, every man 
beats out a path for himſelf, and thus, if the 
metaphor may be allowed, the land that before 
from its being well incloſed was fruitful, fair, 
and well cultivated, quickly. becomes a com- 
mon, barren, wild and waſte. 

This, Northumberland and his aſſociates felt, 
to their coſt, They miſtook the ſervile ſub- 
miſſion of à dejected people, for a placid obe- 
dience; and having thriven under a ſhadow 
of a king, thought to go on thriving, under 
the phantom of a queen. But they were mi- 
ſerably deceived. The old nobility, whom 
Henry (ſuch was his politics) had laboured to 
ſuppreſs, remained firm to his daughter, and 


the reſpect due to an act of parliament invited 


the people to follow them. Thus, Mary ſuc- 
ceeded, whoſe ſhort tumultuous reign was full 
of evils and misfortunes. Her firſt parliament, 
ſwayed by the royal authority, reſtored popery. 
The next, influenced by Spaniſh gold, conſented 
to a foreign marriage, that involved us in a war 
againſt France, and againſt our interefts ; by 
which we loſt Calais, and that broke the queen's 
heart ; who, left almoſt every old miſchief un- 
remedied, induced a train of new misfortunes, 
and brought this nation, tho not FOTO 
be rp brink of ruin. 
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XIV. Tuxsx, and other dark clouds from 
almoſt every quarter, overcaſt the dawn of 
Elizabeth's government; who may be truly 
ſaid, to have found this country in the loweſt 
ſtate, and in the moſt diſtreſſed condition to 
which it was ever reduced, except at the ac- 
ceſſion of Henry VII. who was forced to fight 
his way to that throne, which his grandaughter 
peaceably poſſeſſed. The diſorder was not only 
general, but ſeemed in all, and more eſpecially 
in the moſt material branches, inveterate and 
paſt remedy. Religion was not barely unſettled, 
but both ſides equally inflamed ; the Papiſts 
in poſſeſſion, the Proteſtants provoked by the 
ſmart of a perſecution, equally antichriſtian and 
intolerable. There was little leſs acrimony be- 
tween the parties in the ſtate; thoſe who had 
ſerved queen Mary, pleaded their loyalty to the 
crown; and the malecontents in that reign, 
eſteemed it a merit in this. Public ſpirit was. 
almoſt extinguiſhed, through want of exerciſe 
and encouragement ; and yer it was viſible, that 
without this, not only endeavours but hopes 
were vain ; ſince upon its revival public ſafety 
depended, of which till her acceſſion thoſe had 
the leaſt hapes who wiſhed it moſt. The power 
of the crown was ſunk; and, which was much 
worſe, the abilities of the people. The navy 
was abſolutely ruined, and ſo were our for- 
treſſes; which were then neceſſary, as we had 
no ſtrength to protect, and our enemies fre- 


quently 
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quently inſulted our coaſts. In ſuch a ſtate, 
our commerce maſt of neceſſity be precatious, 
which fuffered exceedingly likewife from the 
loſs of Calais: a loſs, which in popular opinion, 
was not to be either recovered or repaired. The 
royal revenue was at beſt ſender; and, as 
things ſtood, very precarious. There was a 
heavy debt dye to foreigners, and at high in- 
tereſt ; and what aggravated all theſe calamities 
was the wretched condition of the coin, which 
in the latter end of king Edward's reign had 
received a ſmall amendment; but which; in 
the laſt reign, tho' the miniſtry were well in- 
clined, they durſt hardly attempt. Beſides all 
this, the kingdom was in a great confuſion. 
Mens hopes and fears were alive, in reſpett to 
their priyate intereſts ; but cold and dead, with 
regard to the public ; that is, they loved them- 
| felves, hated their neighbours; and deſpaired of 
the commonwealth. Abroad, there was an un- 
fucceſsful expenſive war, in which we had ſuf- 
fered much, were likely to ſuffer more, and 
which, thro' a ſtrange as well as ſingular circum- 
ſtance, we were leſs afraid of the ſuperior power 
af our open enemy, than of the perfidy of our 
only ally, who had ftill a great party in this 
nation, of which he had been fo lately king. 
This, however coarſely drawn, is a true picture 
of the Engliſh-affairs at Elizabeth's acceffion, 
and a. picture worthy being attentively con- 

The 


„ 
- The queen was young, and without expe 
tience; but ſhe had been bred in a good ſchool, 
that of affliction, and conceived perhaps the 
more truly of a court, by having conſidered it 
only at a diſtance. She had a ſolid judgment; 
much diſcretion, and a very pleafing behaviour. 
She afforded her countenance to many, her con- 
fidence only to a few. She preferved ſuch of 
her fiſter's counſellors as ſhe knew were of duc- 
tile tempers, and moſt converſant in buſineſs x 
ſhe added to theſe a fmall number of her own 
friends, ſo that the majority was apparently in 
favour of the old court, but in reality welt 
diſpoſed to the ſervice of the new. At the 
head of theſe was the Neſtor of Engliſh ſtateſ- 
men, the marquis of Wincheſter, Lord High- 
Freaſurer ; wha having held his credit in three 
reigns, found himſelf equally careſſed in the 
fourth. He avowed it as his maxim, that iw 
ſtormy times a willow was ſafer than an oak. 
His advices were ever moderate, with what- 
ever party he ſided, and he went into the vio- 
lenees of none. This rendered him extremely. 
popular, and he did the queen's buſineis in his 
mild way. There was no time to be loſt, and yet 
nothing could be done in a hurry. The National 
Religion was ſilently and peaceably changed, 
and that form of Church- government ſettled, 
which had prevailed in the reign of her brother. 
Hopes were given to all parties, but prefer- 
ments were the reward only of public ſpirit. 
The navy was quickly reſtored, and the for- 
treſſes 
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treſſes on the ſea-coaſt repaired. An enquiry 
was made into the loſs of Calais; to ſatisfy the 
people, two officers were convicted and con- 
demned, for being wanting in their duty; but 
the queen's purpoſe being thus anſwered, nei- 
ther of them ſuffered. All imaginable protec- 
tion was given to-trade, and the revenue being 
regularly collected and frugally expended, the 
intereſt of the crown debt was punctually paid, 
till by degrees it could be abſolutely diſcharged. 
The ſtate of the coin was thoroughly examined, 
and wholly rectified upon mature deliberation, 
the queen taking the loſs upon herſelf. Theſe 
meaſures not only revived the ſpirits, but 


. rouſed the courage of the nation; tho' the 


queen thought it beſt to temporize with Philip 
the Second, till ſhe had made a ſeparate peace 
with France, and was thereby in a condition to 
reſume her independency,. as indeed ſhe did, 
much ſooner than he expected. In the ſpace 
of three years moſt of theſe great things were 
accompliſhed ; which not only her own ſubjects 
faw with furprize, but the other powers of Eu- 
rope; who now beheld with reſpect, a ſtate, 
which they had ſo lately contemned. + 

Elizabeth had not a little of her. grandfa- 
ther's temper, and in this conſiſted her beſt 
qualities; thoſe that recommended her moſt to 
her ſubjects, contributed chiefly to the ſucceſs 
of her deſigns; which was in truth wonderful, 
and have ſo highly raiſed her reputation with 
poſterity ; who in that reſpect have been much 
£0 more 
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more juſt to her than to him. Amongſt theſe 
happy circumſtances, in regard to her royal diſ- 
poſition, we may from the teſtimony of facts, 
which ſeldom deceive and never flatter, reckon 
theſe. She was ready to receive advice, and 
knew well how to diſtinguiſh the counſels that 
were given her. She kept and protected her 
miniſters, in ſpite of the clamours of the crowd, 
or the intrigues of the court; to bath of which 
they were enough expoſed. This appears 
from Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Burleigh, Lord 
Chancellor Hatton, Sir Francis Walſingham; 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and many others, 
who lived and died in her ſervice. She was 
ſteady in her conduct, and not to be diverted 
from her purpoſes by any difficulties that were 
ſuggeſted, or unforſeen obſtacles that ſne met 
with. She was a great economiſt, as appears 
from her civil liſt, which ſhews that ſhe main- 
tained the dignity and ſtate of a queen (in which 
few princes have exceeded her) at an expence ſo 
ſmall, that it is hardly credible, - and this that 
ſhe might keep her coffers full, and not be com- 
pelled on every exigency to demand aid from 
her ſubjects. In this ſhe ſucceeded ſo well, that 
Sir Robert Cotton aſſures us, before ſhe-entered 
into her wars, ſhe had ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds in her treaſury. - She was very unwil- 
ling to burden her people with taxes, and tho” 
ſtrict or rather ſevere in collecting every branch 
of her own revenue, very gentle in levying par- 
liamentary ſupplies. With all this attention 
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| and frugality ſhe paid high intereſt regularly 
abroad, and borrowed afterwards of the city of 
| London largely, by the means of Sir Thomas 
| Greſham, on more moderate terms; ſometimes 
| | not out of neceſſity, but from policy; that if 
| money failed on any emergency, ſhe might have 
| 
| 


a2 fure reſource in an eſtabliſhed credit. She 


encouraged, rewarded, and fupported merit of 

every kind; and this not barely at the requeſt, 

|| but ſometimes in -ſpite of her miniſters ; for 
| | which reaſon ſhe was well ſerved, and faw 
multitudes of able men, of her own raiſing, 
[| and wholly at her devotion. She judged in- 
|| comparably well, and without any bias, of fo- 
| reign affairs. She concluded alliances prudent- 

| ly, obſerved them punctually, and never grudg- 
| ed thoſe vaſt remittances that were neceſſary to 
fupport her friends, diſtreſs her enemies, and 
keep danger at a'diftance. 
But if ſhe reſembled her grandfather much, 
the reſembled her father ſtill more. Like him, 
ſhe had a high and haughty ſpirit, that ſome- 
times burſt out with an heat and violence that 
were unbecoming her tation ; and, in reſpect 

to her ſex, unſeemly. She ſupported her fa- 
— voutites Leiceſter and Hatton, in actions repug- 
« HHant to juſtice; of which, in other caſes, ſhe 
. was commonly tender. She was ſparing to 
me of her beſt ſervants, ſuch as Sir Francis 
'Walfingham, and Sir Nicholas Throgmorton; 
ER TIN Ing HOT Coe ul, 

a þ. and 'Buffeigh not "excepted. © She 
loved 
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loved pomp and parade, but this was at her 
ſervants expence; to whom in town and coun- 
try ſhe made frequent, long, and caſtly viſits z 
and from whom ſhe made no ſcruple of re- 
ceiving many and rich preſents. She gave too 
much licence to her paſſions, and thereby leſſen- 
ed the reſpect, and perhaps loſt the affection, of 
thoſe who were expoſed to theſe tranſports. She 
liſtened too readily (which was a family vice) 
to informations, upon penal ſtatutes, conceal- 
ments, or whatever elſe promiſed profit; and 
yet they very ſeldom paid the odium, with 
which they were attended. After her father's 
example, ſhe made no conſcience of deſpoiling 
the church, and tearing large manors from bi- 
ſhopricks, to gratify hungry favourites; by 
which great inequalities in the revenue were 
created, between thoſe who in point of dignity 
and duty were equal, and this for the benefit 
of private perſons, inſtead of augmenting the 
poor livings of the parochial clergy, and there- 
by removing all pretence for pluralities, which 
had been a public benefit. Like him, ſhe 
looked with a jealous eye upon the ancient no- 
bility, and ſacrificed ſome of them under a co- 
lour of juſtice; countenancing a Machievelian 
policy, that ſeduced the unwary into criminal 
paths, and then cut them ſhort, from the vain 
hopes of a ſecurity, which ſuch methods could 
never eſtabliſh. Above all, ſhe was extremely 
fond of prerogative, and made uſe of it to very 
. 
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iag herſelf, rather than ſtoop to aſk. the aſſiſ- 
tance of her ſubjects; and yet ſhe derived from 
her. mother a kind of popular complaiſance, 
which ſhe knew how to employ, more eſpecial- 
| ly on public occaſions, ſo as to preſerve in a 
ſingular degree the affection of the Commons, 
and to remain through the courſe. of her long 
reign, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the nn the 
of her people. 8 
Theſe might have produced many bad conſe- 
quences; ſome, no doubt, they did produce. But 
the ſtrength of queen Elizabeth's government 
aroſe from its weakneſs at the beginning; and 
the ſingular felicity of her adminiſtration, from 
the ſucceſſion of difficulties ſhe had to ſtruggle 
with; for theſe obliged her to keep cloſe to 
thoſe miniſters whoſe parts and abilities ſhe had 

made a ſteady and continual ap- 
plication to her, affaits neceſſary, and in many 
inſtances laid a reſtraint upon her natural tem- 
per, which otherwiſe ſhe might have indulged 
to the prejudice of her ſafety and reputation. 
The diſtreſſes ſhe. felt at her acceſſion, have 
been already enumerated. To theſe immediate- 
ly ſucceeded her diſputes with France and Scot- 
land. Upon theſe followed miſunderſtandings 
with the Spaniſh government, in the Low- 
Countries. Then, domeſtic diſturbances, and 
a dangerous rebellion in the North. She was 
next forced into a war with Spain; and, in con- 
ſequence of that, was obliged to undertake the 
dane of the Sass. ſhe countenancing a pre; 
* tender 
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tender to the crown of Portugal, and the ſup - 
port of the king of Navarre in his juſt claim 
to the crown of France. When ſhe had ſtrug- 
gled through theſe, ſne found herſelf not leſs 
perplexed by the war in Ireland, in which 
Philip the Second copied her politics, in reſpect 
to the Netherlands. The tumult excited in her 
very capital by the earl of Eſſex, who had 
ſtood ſo high in her. favour, gave her no ſmall 
diſquiet ; and the methods ſhe was obliged to 
take to ſecure her perſon and power againſt that 
attempt, was attended with conſequences that 
affected her ſpirits ry and ſome ay broke 

her heart. | 
In order to overcome ſo many obſtacles, 4 
this without laying exceſſive burdens upon her 
people, ſhe had need of good advice. In or- 
der to obtain this, ſhe firſt digeſted every affair 
of moment, with a few miniſters who were moſt 
in her confidence; and having, by their aſſiſ- 
tance, reduced matters into order, - ſhe took the 
ſenſe of her whole council upon them, before 
they were carried into execution, heard all ob- 
jections patiently, and allowed a perfect free- 
dom in debate. In her fleets and armies ſhe 
gave commands to none, but men of clear cou- 
rage and reputation; and if, as it often hap- 
pened, theſe were men of very high quality, 
they were likewiſe men of diſtinguiſhed merit. 
She had a great art in her diſcourſes, as well as 
by her example, in exciting and inflaming public 
_ by which ſhe leſſened her expences very 
con- 


manders; keeping them in a continual exer- 


ciſe, and thereby fruſtrating many cabals that 
—ͥ—j— — or to 
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to keep the greateſt in awe, while 


walks conditioa the States of the United Pro- 
vinces, to whom the ſums. ſhe advanced, a- 
mounted to a debt of eight hundred thouſand 

It coſt her half that fam to fix Henry 
the Fourth on the throne of France ; who, when 


ee farſt aſſiſted him, was ſcarce maſter of more 


baffled the Invincible Armada, returned the in- 
ſult intended by the invaſion of Portugal, into 
and returned with little lofs ; ſacked Cadiz, 
and deſtroyed the remainder of the Spaniſh 


_ navy ; and, having abſolutely reduced Ireland, 


— being 
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diſtreſſed monarch, in Europe, to beg a peace 
almoſt upon any terms. 

rr 
years, the circumſtances of the nation were al- 
moſt wholly changed, and changed for the bet · 
ter. The Proteſtant Religion was effectually 
ſettled, and the Church of England ſo tharough- 
ly i with the ſtate, that both muſt 
ſubſiſt or be ſubverted together. The nobility 
were no longer formidable to the crown, or un- 
amenable to the laws. The Commons recover« 
ed at leaſt, in à great meaſure, their rights. 
Commerce extended itſelf ; and, if the cuſtoms 
may be our guide, was near five times as great 
at the end of her reign as it was at the begin · 
ning. The Engliſh, in her reign, firſt ſuc+ 
rounded the globe ; and her war with Spain, 
carried her ſhips to every quarter of it. Ma- 
nufactures flouriſhed, many good laws were 
made; and, 2s all her ſucceſſes, fo even her 
diſtreſſes, were in ſome meaſure beneficial to the 
nation. She received in ſupplies, two millions 
eight hundred thouſand pounds. On the-other 
hand, ſhe diſcharged debts to the amount of four 
millions; and ſupported à tedious and expen- 
five war, which obliged her to ſell not only 
jewels and other valuable things, but to diſpoſe 
of one hundred thouſand pounds per annum in 
crown lands, which became thereby private 
property. Beſides this, ſhe left a conſiderable 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— fuljeR; or at leaſt between the 
miniſters of the crown and thoſe who ſtiled 
themſelves the friends of the people; and in 
theſe, as in almoſt all, and eſpecially political 
+ on both ſides: 
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ind, in order to form a better ideã of | the a- 
mazing acxconomy of her government, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that ſhe obliged the 
Catholic king to ſpend to the amount of very 
near our preſent public debt, in order to pre- 
ferve the Ten Provinces, which compoſe the 
Auſtrian Netherlands. That ſome violent acts 
were committed, that there were many defects 
and ſome conſiderable errors in her government; 
is not to be denied. But theſe belong to Hi- 
ſtory, and not to our Enquiry. Her parlia- 
ments were not always complaiſant; they heſi- 
tated on the firſt extraordinary ſupply which ſhe 
demanded, but ſhe convinced them ſo clearly 
of the neceſſity for that grant, and made it fo 
evident, that-ſhe had done more for the public 
than any of her predeceſſors; that they not 


only complied then, but never heſitated after- 


wards, which induced her ſucceſſor to ſay in a 
ſpeech from the throne; © That queen Elizabeth 
drew what ſhe pleaſed from her ſubjects. 
Which will always be the caſe, when ſubjects 


are —— aids are not waſted, but 


xv. Ix the two ande reigns, there 
was almoſt a «continual conteſt between the 


It 
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It would take up too much time, and is beſide 
our purpoſe, to enter minutely into the cauſes 
of thoſe diſmal calamities that theſe differences 


brought on; and which, in their beginnings; 
certainly were not foreſeen by either party. But 
it may not be amiſs, however, to enumerate a 
few, and chiefly thoſe that may be ſtiled new; 
as having no connexion with any that have 
been before mentioned, in treating of the diſ- 
turbances that happened in other reigns. 
In the firſt place then, we may reckon the 
inſtability of both princes tempers. King 
James was remarkably unſteady, and, by an af- 
fectation of ſuperior wiſdom, gave encourage- 
ment to flatterers; and, at the ſame time, ex- 
cluded men of open tempers from offering him 
their advice, and which would have been of 
greater conſequence, their aſſiſtance. , Charles 
had a ſhe of obſtinacy, and yet wanted firmneſs. 
He very often perſiſted in points, that had better 
been given up; and as often yielded, when it 
was too late; and when of courſe his condeſcen- 
ſion leſſened his character, and in his affairs did 
him no good, Moſt of their miniſters were 
men ambitious and avaritious, who having their 
own greatneſs only in view, and profeſſing a 
warm zeal for the ſervice of their prince, in- 
duced him to adopt thoſe meaſures as requiſite 
for his ſervice; by which really, they meant 
only to aggrandize them ſelves. This engaged 
them to magnify the prerogative, not only in 
709 to law, but to reaſon and common 
6 N ſenſe. 
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ſenſe. The ſeaſon of prerogative was paſſed, 
becauſe: the nature of things and of men was 
changed. The nation was not only grown 
more wealthy, by improvements, manufactures, 
and commerce; but that wealth was alſo more 
generally diſperſed, and as power follows property, 
the prerogative was virtually on the ſide of the 
people, as to their coſt they found. Theſe en- 
deavours therefore, were in fact no better than 
kicking againſt the pricks ; and the effects ſuch 
as might have been expected, creating a diſ- 
like to monarchy, as well as making themſelves 
odious. From the time that Buckingham came 
into favour, a diſſolute ſpirit prevailed, than 
- which nothing could be more detrimental. It 
is true, there was enough of this in the court 
of Elizabeth, and of a worſe ſpirit, that of hy- 
pocriſy; but whatever there might be in their 
it hearts,-her favourites were obliged to act as if 
Wl - - from principle and public ſpirit. With all 
theſe diſadvantages, ' and after begging from 
| their maſters almoſt all they had to give, and 
it then having recourſe to vain projects, mono- 
polies, licences, &c. there was no great wonder 
that the crown ſhould be able to get very lit- 
tle from the people. The — in Eli- 
zabeth's time, had aſſerted in plain terms, their 
[| night to give and to refuſe; which right they 
exerciſed in theſe two teigns, and (anſwered 
tvery demand of ſubſidies by remonſtrances a- 
gainſt the crown's ill management, and with 


: hes of its r Wiſer men would 
| mes: have 
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have made a. better uſe of thoſe prerogativess-- 
which were undiſputed, and obſerving that the 
eſſential parts of the feudal ſyſtem were decayed 
and gone, would have fold thoſe relicks, which 
being grievous to, were of courle hated by the 
ſubjects in general, and that brought very little 
to the crown; as they might eaſily have done, at 
a very high price, which with moderate coun+ 
ſels and a few ſalutary laws deviſed by the mi- 
niſters and recommended from the throne, would 
have once more reſtored the. balance, procured 
a revenue ſuitable ta the advanced expence of 
government, and effectually ſatisfied the minds 
and conciliated the affections of the people. 
Qn the other hand, thoſe who oppoſed, and 
in the end. chiefly by the ill management of mi- 
niſters in attending barely to their private in- 
tereſts, became a majority in parliament z' were 
men of various diſpoſitions, and very different 
intentions. Some were perſons of great inte · 
grity, and real patriots, who were deſirous of 
redreſſing grievances, and removing the cauſes 
of them. Others were malecontents, who 
thought themſelves ill uſed by particular mi- 
niſters, or had ſuffered by the Star- chamber, 
the High- commiſſion court, the preſidencies in 
the North, or in Wales, the Earl-marſhal's 
court, or on account of loans or ſhip money, 
and who allowed their reſentments to prevail 
even after theſe juriſdictions and grievances 
were aboliſhed. Some again were governed 
by motives of intereſt, and the proſpect of at- 
Foo N 2 ining 


which their anceſtors had acquired titles and 
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raining to places and power,” by making their 
importance and cheir abilities more conſpicuous, 
Some were led by family and other connexions, 
or were carried away by the vehement oratory. 
of the times, without at all ſuſpecting what af - 
terwards' happened, and ſome there were of 
ſhattered and deſperate fortunes, who conceal- 


ing their want under high profeſſions of prin- 
ciple, reſolved to avail ' themſelves of thoſe 


troubles which they were ſo induſtrious to 


create. In ſhort, in this, as in moſt civil con- 
fuſions, the tempeſt began before it was ex- 
pected; ſwelled and gathered ſtrength by in- 
cidents that were not foreſeen, and becoming at 
length irreſiſtable, ruined not a few. of thoſe 
who repented too late. For, beyond all que - 
ſtion, men of parts and probity, whatever diſ- 
like they might have to the court as it then 
ſtood, or however diſſatisfied with the intem- 
perate heat of ſome eccleſiaſtics, were far from 
deſiring to ſubvert the conſtitution, or to have 
no eſtabliſh'd form of religion; and had it not 
in their thoughts to level all degrees of people, 
and abſolutely to deſtroy that ſyſtem, under 


eſtates, and themſelves might have enjoyed the 


— happineſs, if they had ſtopped in time. 
When the civil war was over, and all power 


veſted in the remains of that parliament by 
which-it was begun, they evidently ſhewed that 
the nation in general were not like to be bene- 
fred by this amazing 9 For tho' they 


x carried 
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carried on the Dutch war with great vigour, and 
ſpirit, and did many other things that were 
truly commendable, yet in theſe they avowed 
the maxims of the two laſt reigns; and cauſed. 
an Engliſh tranſlation of Selden's Treatiſe on 
the dominion of the ſea, and many of James 
and Charles's proclamations and letters, to be 
publiſhed by their authority to juſtify their con- 
duct, without reflecting on the conſequences. 
But what hurt them molt, was their exorbitant 
acts of power; the large grants made to them- 
ſelves, and the immenſe ſums they levied upon 
the people. Theſe proceedings having occa- 
ſioned, as they naturally muſt, a general diſcon- 
tent, Cromwell who ſaw himſelf ſuſpected eaſily 
gained the army, and then without reſiſtance or 
commotion turned them out of doors. But, 
tho” he entered on power with facility, yet he 
held it with great difficulty; and, in order to 
hold it, made a very unnatural alliance with 
France, and a very impolitic war with Spain; 
upon which the effects of Engliſh merchants. 
were ſeized to a prodigious: amount in that 
kingdom, and the Dutch admitted- to a ſhare 
in that trade, which for many years we had our, * 
ſelves, without rivals, to our great profit, en- 
joy d. They likewiſe took this opportunity of 
poſſeſſing themſelves of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of thoſe countries in North-America, now 
ſtiled New-York and the Jerſeys. Beſides: all 
this, after much new modelling, the Protector 
at e met with a giving parliament, who 


1941 

ſettled one million three hundred thouſand 
pounds upon him, for the ſupport of the army, 
navy, and civil government; which was much 
beyand the meaſure of former times, as his 
major-generals and high courts of juſtice ex- 
condeg overy ſpecies of oppeefſion that had been 
ever felt before. 

Upon the depoſition of Richard, and the ſmall 
remnant of the old parliament reſuming the 
reins of government by the aſſiſtance of a ſmall 
part of the army, the bulk of the nation ſtood 
amazed, knew not which way to look, or whence 
to expect protection. They ſaw the crown- 
lands fold, as were alſo the eſtates of the 
Church; and yet no public revenue ſettled, but 
what was from time to time drawn out of their 
pockets. The nobility were degraded, the uni- 
verſities new modelled, and the parliament, 
as it then ſtood, by no means a repreſentative 
of the people. A general diſſatisfaction and 
irreſolution enſued, amongſt all who were not 
united to thoſe in power by the bonds of in- 
tereſt ; and many that were in employments, 
teak the opportunity of providing for their 
Private intereſts, at the expence of fo precarious 
an eſtabliſhment. This disjointed flate of things 
put che conſiderate men of all parties upon con- 
triving how to reſtore the ancient conſtitution; 
the loſs of which, they plainly ſaw, was detri- 
mental to the-nation ; and not like ro be re- 
paired by any of the new. fangled ſchemes of 
8 which were age our in thoſe 

. days, 


s 
days, when every man ſaid and did what was, 
right in his own eyes. But the great argument for- 
returning to the old monarchical eſtabliſhment,, 
was drawn from the experience of its conſiſtency, 
having held together for many ages; whereas 
three new governments had been formed and 
ſubverted in twelve years, and ſeveral mutations 
happened afterwards, 8 of as 
many weeks. 


XVI. Ar the return of Charles the Second, 
the nation in general were, with regard to po- 
litical concergs, in a good difpaſition. Adver- 
ſity had taught the courtiers diſcretion, and the 
people were glad to return to their old form of 
government, as experience had taught them, 
that amongſt the many changes they had made, 
not one had been for the better. The fpirit of 
party, was at that juncture buried in oblivion. 
There was a fincere deſire of healing all divi- 
ſions, and of ſettling the government on fo 
broad a foundation, that the crown might have 
a competent revenue, and yet the- ſubje& have 
no juſt reaſon to complain. The then miniſters 
were convinced, that prerogative was a broken 
reed; and that the only ſolid baſis of power, 
was the public good-will, This being the caſe, 
the parliament proceeded willingly and ſpeedily 
to the making of what they thought an 'effec- 
| tual ſettlement upon the only proper prineiple, 
that of regulating the expence of the crown, ip 
a AE proportion to the income of the nation, 
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in order to which there were ſeveral — to 
be conſidered and adjuſted. i £6 * 
The ancient methods of providing for the 
royal dignity, were interwoven with the feudal 
ſyſtem; and as that was no Jongęn to be relied 
upon for protection, it was necefſary that a new 
mode ſhould be introduced. Wards and liveries 
were ances, to which none were again 
willing to ſubmit; and therefore it was thought: _ 
expedient to purchaſe theſe, by granting the 
king a more ſettled,” and at the ſame time a 
leſs burdenſome revenue. In fine, the neceſſary 
computations being made, it was determined, 
that the crown ſhould have an annual income 
of one million two hundred thouſand pounds ; 
"and, in order to raiſe this, they ſettled tunnage 
and poundage, or, as the modern term is, the 
cuſtoms; the temporary, and hereditary exciſe; 
the hearth- money, and ſome leſſer funds, which, 
according to their eſtimate, would all together 
produce this ſum; and all circumſtances con- 
 Hidered, this appeared to all reaſonable people 
then, a very juſt and judicious meaſure. 
Alt the ſame time, or at leaſt very ſoon after 
they did this, they paſſed many good laws for 
quieting the minds, preſerving the liberties, ſe- 
curing the properties, encouraging the induftry, 
and promoting the commerce of the nation; 
which laws, as they were well intended, had 
ſo fortunate an effect, that for ſome years the 
blic rranquilliry was preſerved, and the feli- 
L * of the nation * in 
FR * ſupport 


* 
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ſupport of which the authority of Slingſby 
Bethell, Eſq; might be produced, who, in point 
of capacity was a very good judge, and in re- 
ſpect to his ſentiments, was an unexceptionable 
witneſs, We live now at ſuch a diſtance from 
thoſe times, that we may ſpeak the truth freely, 
and without offence, which is the ſole motive 
in the preſent caſe, as it is hoped will pretty 
plainly appear in the ſequel. 

It was not long, before the king found him- 
ſelf in ſtraits, notwithſtanding this parliamen- 
tary proviſion, for which many cauſes are aſ- 
ſigned. Ir is ſaid, that ſome of the funds did 
not bring in what they ſhould have produced 
that if the whole ſum had come really neat, 
into the treaſury, it fell ſhort of the neceſſary 
and unavoidable expences, by about two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year; and, beſides all 
this, the king had, ſince his return, contraſted 
a great debt before this revenue was ſettled : 
Under theſe difficulties, the lord treaſurer 
Southampton, who, from his office felt them 
moſt, ſuggeſted the ſale of Dunkirk, for two 
reaſons ; the firſt was, that it would take away 
one half of the annual deficiency, as the charge 
of that garriſon was grown up to one hundred 
thouſand pounds a year; the other, that it 
would bring in a large ſum of ready money; 
and upon this a reſolution was taken, to fell it 
to France; and, after a long ma- 
naged by the lord chancellor Clarendon, with 
n it was n ſold for 
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ave bpndred thouſand pounds. Thus we ſee 
what the effects of neceſſity produced, even 
when the crown was aſſiſted by honeſt and able 
miniſters, for ſuch the treaſurer and chancellor 
were, who yet. ventured upon this bold ſep, 
rather than apply to parliament again, from a 
petſuaſion that it would prove impracticable 
to get a ſufficient augmentation of the ſtanding 
reverue to anſwer the crown's expence. 


But, tho' they were good men, this beyond 
queſtion was, a bad meaſure. It was parting 
with a place, that had been acquired by. the 
Engliſh arms ; that the parliament would bave 
united to the crown; and that tho* of little 


benefit to England, might be, as in fact it 


ed, infinitely. detrimental to us, in the 
ds of the French king; a thing, which tho' 
they did not foreſee, yet after they were long 
laid in their graves, their country felt, and in- 
deed fill feels. The only good that could re- 
ſolt, from this il-judged ſale of fo important a 
place, is the making a precedent, and fetting 
up aa it were a beacon, to warn all future ad- 
miĩniſtrations from venturing upon any act of 
the like kind, and to ſhew the danger of de- 
u n e eee 
R | 

The unfortunate iſſue of the rſt Dutch 
= combed be the bucming: of our ſhips at 
Chatham, the moſt fatal and ignominious 


giſaſter of that reign, was owing to the king's 


want of money to fit out 4 fleet. In order to 
2 3 | prevent 


„„ 
prevent the like misfortune in the ſecond Dutch 
war, begun upon far different motives, and 
conducted by very different miniſters, he had 


recourſe to ſhutting up the exchequer. This. 


conſiſted in applying to his'own uſe, his own 
revenue as it came in, thoꝰ before anticipated 
to bankers, to whom tallies were ftruck at a 
high intereſt ; the payment of which tallies 
were ſuſpended, which created a great clamour 
and a public diſtreſs. However, the king by 
letters patents aſſigned certain ſums for the 
payment of intereſt upon the hereditary exciſe, 
and after the revolution this being adjudged a 
debt upon the crown, the pekte ſertled 3 
fund for the payment of intereſt ar three per 
cent. redeemable upon the payment of one 
moiety of the ſum to the amount of 664,2637, 
and upon this BoTToM all our public debts 
have been wound ever fince. 

But before we come to ſpeak « of the new 
method for raiſing money, it may not be amiſs 
to diſcufs this point a little mote particularly. 
King Charles, in the firſt Dutch war, borrowed 
very large ſums of the bankers, for which he 
paid them eight per cent. not in "conſequence of 
any contract, for that they declined, probably 
becauſe the legal intefeſt was hut fix, and this 
they were ſuppoſed to pay to thoſe who lodged 
money in their hands, which made the two per 
cent. advance appear the leſs unreaſonable. But 
ſome who were in the king's confidence, and 
particularly Sir George Downing, who from 

O 2 his 
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bis long reſidence at the Hague was acquainted 
with the Dutch method of raiſing money at 4 
low: intereſt, thought that if the money was as 
juſtly paid in England, it might be had upon 
as eaſy terms here as in Holland. In order to 
effect this, he adviſed the king to conſent in 
parliamentary grants to an appropriating clauſe, 
that is, when a ſum of money was granted by 
the houſe of commons for a particular purpoſe, 
as for the payment of the army, the ordnance, 
or the fleet, it ſhould be ſo appropriated by 
them as that the treaſury could apply it to no 
other purpoſe whatever. Upon this appropria- 
tion he propoſed to build his ſcheme of credit, 
which, as the reader may ſee in my lord Cla- 
xendon's laſt book, revolted the old miniſters, 
who were rather inclined to pay high intereſt, 
than to alter the old method. 

This left the king ſtill in the hands of the 
bankers, who continued to advance him money 
when he wanted it; and at the entrance of the 
ſecond Dutch war, he was indebted to them 
upwards of one million three hundred thouſand 
pounds. When therefore he ſhut up the ex- 
ebequer, that is, failed in his engagements to 
the. bankers, who at the ſame time were laid 
open to their creditors, to whom they had given 
ſecurities for the money they had lent the 
king he was deceived into an opinion that the 
carl of Shafteſbury, to whom he gave the ſeals, 


would- procure: the bankers time, by granting 


al to ſtay the ſuits that were-broughr 
1 grind: 
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⁊gainſt them, upon the ſuppoſed equity of their 
being privy to the loans made to the exche- 
quer; and that by the capture of the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet he ſhould be able to pay the debt, 
or by his fignal ſucceſs in the war ſhould ab- 
tain ſuch a ſupply from parliament. as would 
enable him to diſcharge it. - But he quickly 
found, he was alike miſtaken, in all three ex- 
pedients. The chancellor granted an injunction, 
unleſs cauſe was ſhewn at a future day; before 
that day came he ſaw his own danger, and re- 
fuſed to make it abſolute. The Smyrna. fleer 
eſcaped, through the private pique of one ad- 
miral to another; and the parliament were too 
much diſpleaſed with the war, to grant him the 
liberal ſupplies that he expected; and thus his 
whole ſcheme fell to the ground, and he was 
forced to charge the intereſt of this money 
upon his hereditary revenue. 

But this was not all. His parliament was 
not only diſpleaſed with the war, but ſtill more 
ſo with his method of raiſing money to ſupport 
it. They then ſaw, that the: ſecurity they had 
promiſed themſelves from aſſigning a- ſettled 
revenue to the crown, was by this method de- 
feated; and therefore they had recourſe to ſome 
warm reſolutions, which had all the effect they 
expected, and put an end to this method of the 
miniſters raiſing money by anticipations and aſ- 
Gigaments, which it certainly imported them 
very much to do; fince otherwiſe,” the poſſeſſor 
of the crown might have alienated what part 
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he pleaſed of the eſtabliſhed revenue; and, which 
was ſtill, if poſſible, a greater miſchief, might 
avail himſelf of the ſums thus raiſed to anſwer 
pernicious, that is to ſay, anti-conſtitutional 
purpoſes ; which, in juſtice to themſelves and 
to their conſtituents, it became — _ 42 | 
fectually to prevent. 

We have ſeen by this gradual examination 
of our hiſtory, whence public troubles aroſe; 
and how the roots of them have been, partly 
by deſign and partly by accident, exterminated. 
The original power of the barons grew out of 
conqueſt; and our kings ſupported this power, 
becauſe, from the feudal conſtitution, it was 
the ſupport of their own. By degrees it grew 
too ſtrong to be controuled; and then, by a 
wild exertion of its own force; having a little 
diminiſhed it, Henry the Seventh by his policy 
reduced it within bounds. His fon did the 
ſame thing by the clergy ; who, by having two 
ſovereigns, one here, and one at Rome, were 
not upon a level with other ſubjects. The ba- 
rons thus humbled, and the clergy thus re- 
duced, it is no wonger that the power of the 
prerogative was ſo conſpicuous during the reigns 
of the Tudors. It required however great 
management in the time of Elizabeth, whoſe 
frugality, and having no family of any kind 
to ſupport, enabled her to make the expence of 
her government, eaſy” to the people; who, at 
the ſame time, were growing rich, and had 


| — acquired a reliſh for liberty. The 


error 
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error of relying upon prerogative in ſuch à fi- 
tuation, and not diſcerning how the nation in 
ſuch new circumſtances were to be dealt with, 
brought on the long civil war, the miſeries of 
which affeing in their turns all parties, in- 
ſtructed them at length in this ſalutary maxim, 
that government intending the good of all, is 
entitled to the ſupport of all; and that the pro- 
portion of this ſupport can be determined only 
by the good which government procures. 
Thus, after many chances and changes, and a 
painful paſſage through many diſagreeable pe- 
riods, the principles of true policy were-more 
clearly taught by experience, than they had 
been ever defined in the ſchools. you! 


XVII. Tur ſituation of this country at the 
revolution was entirely new, with reſpect to its 
interior and exterior concerns, that is, conſider- 
ed by itſelf, and the relation in which it ſtoody 
in reſpect to the reſt of Europe. The liberty 
of the ſubject had been acknowledged in the 
manner the moſt open and the moſt authentic, 
ſo that prerogative was not to be named, eſpe- 
cially where ways and means were the topic. 
Let the ſupporting this liberty was likely to be 
as expenſive as the maintenance of prerogative, 
for which it was. preſumed it alſo brought its 
funds; but the buſineſs was, and indeed it was 
no eaſy buſineſs, to find theſe out. We were 
then to take a part, and a large part in the 
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beyond what had ever been raiſed, and much 
beyond the meaſure of the impoſitions of thoſe 
times, which, however, had not eſcaped cen- 
ſure. In a word, it was equally. difficult to 
deviſe the method of raifing money, or how to 


go on without it; and this it was, that ſet 


mens wits to work, which were in thoſe days as 
ſharp, as in theſe; and having alſo the example 
of Holland before their eyes, and the perſuaſion 
that if the firſt ſtep was once taken, and the 
nation brought to raiſe money in a new way, 
in which the intereſt of private perſons was pro- 
moted, while public - purpoſes were anſwered, 
the grand obſtacle would be overcome, and 
thenceforward they ſhould have the aſſiſtance 
of perſons acquainted with this method againſt 
thoſe who were averſe to it, chiefly from their 


being unacquainted with ir. 
The caſe of the bankers, which mad ſtil 


a very great noiſe as not being yet ſertled, 
made for them in one ſenſe, and made no lefs 
ſtrongly againſt them in another. It ſhewed 
plainly that money was not wanting, and in- 
deed for the fourth part of a century com- 
merce had been very extenſive, and the immenſe 
ſums of money coined within that ſpace, plainly 
ſhewed, how much the balance was in our fa- 
vour. But tho there might be money, and 
tho the propoſitions upon which it was to be 
obtained might be plauſible, yet a variety of 
cauſes made it very difficult to procure. Some 


* to lend, e e, better 
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diſpoſed; could not be brought to ſee their own” 
ſecurityz the very misfortune of the bankers 
and their creditors, made every one ſhy of lend- 
ing on the revenue. Great pains were taken 
to ſhew the difference between the loans, or ra- 
ther between the ſecurity upon the two loans. 
In reſpect to the former, they had the king's 
honour, and that of his miniſters; in reference 
to the latter, the public faith, a viſible ſecurity, 
and the engagement of parliament, that the 
terms propoſed ſhould be punctually complied 
with. But all this would never have done, if 
the offering a high intereſt had not overcome 
all obſtacles; and tempted thoſe who had mo- 
ney by them; or knew how to procure it, to 
venture upon public ſecurities; and to riſque 
a ſmall fortune in order to raiſe a large one; in 
which their ſucceſs was ſo certain and ſudden, | 
as to ſilence all unbelief. 

There were, indeed, ſome other impediments 
in the ſetting out. The taxes were ſometimes 
ill choſen; in conſequence of which, they 
proved deficient ; there were faults in the col - 
ection, ſecurities upon remote funds fell under 


a diſcount; but, by degrees, experience and 


practice removed all theſe diſcouragements; and, 
in proportion as they were removed, public cre- 
dit acquired a more perfect confiſtency ; and 
he who had veſted his money in the funds, was 
as much conſidered, as he who had a land e- 
ſtate. Things however were not brought into 
1 pans without ſome trouble, and fone” 
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inconveniendies; inſtead of being amazed it 
which, we ought rather to be ſurpriſed, that 
they were ſo eaſily vanquiſhed, and that the 
SYSTEM of CREDIT was ſo firmly and ſo quick - 
ly eſtabliſhed as it was, and thereby made as 
ſtable and ſubſtantial a ſupport of government, 
as land, induſtry, or commerce, which were 
ALL that had been known in former times. 
This, when we conſider it in the general, tak- 
ing in the conſideration at the ſame time, of 
the ſpace that it has ſubſiſted, the weight that 
it has borne, and the ſhocks that it has ſtood, 
mult appear very aſtoniſhing. But upon a 
cloſer application, and examining the fabric 
with ſteadineſs and attention, we ſhall ſee, and 
it is a point of very great importance to ſee it, 
that yuBLIC CREDIT is very well, that is ra- 
tionally founded, and has by degrees procured 
itſelf a very ſolid ſupport. 

The ſettling adequate funds, for the regular 
payment of the intereſt of ſuch ſums, as it was 
found neceſſary to borrow for the public ſer- 
vice, created a new kind of permanent property, 
unknown in former ages, which had all the 
ſtability of land, the poſſeſſors of land having 
pledged their faith for its ſecurity; and all the 
advantages of ready money, ſince it produced 
a regular and certain intereſt, while at the ſame 
time the principal might be commanded at 
pleaſure. Theſe circumſtances rendered this 


ſpecies of property exceedingly convenient to 


very different ranks of people; and, inſtead 
mo of 
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of depreciating; raiſed the value of every other 
kind of property, while by aſſociating, ſuch. as 
became poſſeſſed of it, in the. ſupport of go- 
vernment, for their own intereſt, it created: a 
new tie to the- ſtate, unthought of before; and 
therefore in proportion as it grew, its certainty 
and ſecurity. grew with it; ſo that the high. 
intereſt which was at firſt undoubtedly neceſ-- 
ſary to introduce it, became gradually leſs ſo; 
and upon this, as upon all other ſecurities, it 
became practicable to borrow. on more mode- 
rate terms, in proportion as its value was more 
thoroughly and more gonerally underſtood; 
and therefore it was not playing with words, 
but laying down a real fact, when it was ſaid, 
That public credit produced its on ſupport; 
for what is it that ſupports any thing, and 
every thing, but the ſanction of the laws, and 
the perſuaſion that our private property, wheres 
ever veſted, is as ſecure as the conſtitution? 
If we conſider; it ia this light, the public did 
in effect open a bank, into which private perſons 
might throw their money, and have a certain 
intereſt punctually paid. But then, as this mo 
ney did not reſt there, but was iſſued by pl 
public, in all the different, ways. that were re- 
quiſite for its ſervice, this occaſioned a conſtant 
and a quick circulation; and as the conveniency 
of the funds drew money out of the hands of 
thoſe, who would otherwiſe have kept it locked 
up in cheſts, ſo the employment of this mo- 
r the public enlivened trade and manu- 
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factures, augmented our commerce, extended 
our navigation, ſtrengthened our colonies, ſup- 
ported our reputation throughout the whole 
world, and by enabling us to break the power 
of France, which threatned the independency of 
every other power in Europe, raiſed Great- 
Britain to a rank of reverence and reſpect, 
which ſhe not only never had before, but which 
perhaps no nation ever had, and from an event 
ſo ſingular and ſo important, it is eaſy to ap- 
prehend that many advantageous conſequences 
muſt neceſſarily enſue. 

Amongſt the firſt of theſe, was the great re- 
— induſtrious manufacturers from abroad, 
to which the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
which happened a little before the revolution, 


and which drove a million and a quarter of the 
moſt valuable ſubjects in France, to ſeek their 


bread, and to carry their induſtry into other 
countries, did not a little contribute, To this 
we may add, the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing 
faculty of this nation, to improve every inven- 
tion-that is- brought amongſt us, which quickly 
ſpread, diverſified, and extended theſe manu- 
factures, and in a ſhort time enabled us to ſup- 
ply thoſe by whom our anceſtors had been ſup- 


plied with them. By ſuch means, property 


was both increaſed. and diffuſed, and at the 
ſame time freedom ſecured, being become as 
much the intereſt of the ſtate, as the people. 
The ſucceſs of our arms, and the need of our 
ee denen beneficial treaties. of 

com- 
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commerce abroad, and obliged the nations with 
whom they were made, to a ſtrict and con- 
ſtant compliance with them. The growth of 
our plantations, not only ſupported the in- 
duſtry of our inhabitants at home, by taking 
immenſe quantities of our wrought goods, but 
furniſhed in return, prodigious ſupplies for 
foreign markets ; and the ſenſe of all this, and 
che great ſecurity of their money placed out 
here, gradually gained us the confidence of 
ſtrangers, who very prudently preferred the re- 
gular and ſure payment of ſmall dividends, ta 
higher intereſt in their own country; while 
the mighty privilege of being exempt from 
taxes, was amply compenſated to the public, by 
thoſe abatements, which from time to time have 
been made in intereſt, as well as by drawing 
from abroad ſuch ſums as were requiſite''to 
ſupply our occaſions ; which, but for this ex- 
tenſive credit, could never have In, 
pliſhed. 


It is not to be ſuppoſed; that all er Fü 
great part of theſe advantages were originally 
toreſeen, when we entered upon this nee mode 
of raiſing money. Neceſſity firſt dictated the 
meaſure, and policy ſuggeſted the means, ex- 
perience taught us to improve; and the lights 
that have been derived from thence, have car- 
ried us much beyond what even the greateſt 
maſters in political ſkill, in the laſt age, could 
have thought practicable· But that theſe ate 


really facts, and not fictions, deviſed to ſupport 
2 _— 
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an hypotheſis, may be rendered evident, from 
truths of public notoriety, and conſequences 
that admit of no diſpute. For that our ma- 
nufacturers are really multiplied-and augment- 
ed, may appear by conſidering Mr. Fortrey's 
liſt of thoſe with which we were furniſhed from 
abroad a century ago, that our way of living is 
far beyond the mode of former times, is evi- 
dent to every one, who will take the pains of 
entering into the compariſon; and is farther 
demonſtrated, by the advanced price of annui- 
ties and places for life. We may add to this, 
all the circumſtances of perſonal and family 
expence, furniture, plate, jewels, equipages. 
For tho* it may be true, that individuals run 
into exceſs and extravagance, yet this is at the 
expence of other individuals, and creditors as 
well as debtors make a part of the nation. 
That our buildings, gardens, and plantations 
for pleaſure, are inereaſed and increaſing, is ob- 
vious to every obſerver. 

Theſe are all inſtances of national wealth, 
and inſtances that cannot paſſibly deceive us. 
With reſpect to the increaſe of our ſhipping 
and the extenſion of our commerce, the cuſ- 
toms are very concluſive evidence; and in re- 
ſpect to our home conſumption, the augmenta- 
tian of the exciſe is an argument that admits. of 
no reply. The ſame thing may be ſaid, with 
regard to other taxes, the payment of which 
plainly atteſt, that, the. general circumſtances of 
the people b AID" 
ar y 
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ly were; nor is it any objection to this, that 
our poor are very numerous, becauſe-where- 
ever manufactures abound, and many people 
are rich, this will be the neceſſary conſequence, 
But to apply this reaſoning more cloſely to 
the point, and to ſhew that our credit has real- 
ly and ſtrictly ſpeaking ſupported itſelf; let us 
conſider that the great difficulties were felt at 
firſt, that eight and even ten per cent, was 
given for money; that this gradually decreaſed, 
notwithſtanding the debt increaſed, fo as. to fall 
to fix, to five, to four, and even to three per 
cent. which are facts not to be accounted for, 
upon any other principle. More eſpecially 
when we remember, that all the inſtances be- 
fore produced, of the increaſe of private pro- 
perty and national wealth, have happened with- 
in the very ſame period, and gradually made 
way for the deviſing new and increaſing old 
taxes, to diſcharge the funds, that the extenſion 
of our credit rendered neceſſary; and which 
had been long ago impracticable, if the uſes 
that have been made of this credit had not ſup- 
plied us with the means, not of living only, 
but of thriving, under the weight of theſe 
taxes. Laſtly, let-us haye leave to add, that 
the price of land, which is of all others the 
trueſt criterign, has been always riſing ; ſo that 
whatever errors there may have been, in the 
management of our expenſive wars, or want of 
cconomy, in making proper reductions, during 
long intervals of -peace, which are not to be 
EXte- 
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extenuated or excuſed; yet ſo it is, that we 
are very far from being in a low or declining 


ſtate, and much farther from being impoveriſh- 
ed or undone. 


XVIII, THese advantages flowing from an 
extenſive credit; ſufficiently demonſtrate, nor 
only its utility, but alſo how eſſentially neceſſary 
it is, for us as a nation, ever to maintain and 
keep it. This we may aſſuredly do, with as 
much or more eaſe, than we obtained it. In 
order to this, the ſtricteſt punctuality is neceſ- 
fary ; and this, tho? not the intention when it 
was inſtituted, is effectually provided for by 
the ſinking fund, which in this reſpect has been, 
and is of the higheſt conſequence, and has, no 
doubt, procured us many advantages, and pre- 
ſerved us from many inconveniencies, which 
we had otherwiſe miſſed, and is a reſource pe- 
culiar to ourſelves, unleſs perhaps ſome claim 
of this fort ſhould be put in by the bank of St. 
George at Genoa. But there is ſtill one thing 
wanting, to ſet our credit as far as human 
foreſight can reach, beyond the power of acci- 
dent; and that is, the keeping this credit with- 
in bounds. The not attending to this, we ſec 
frequently fatal in reſpect to individuals, and 
fatal even when they have not puſhed their 
credit beyond their capitals ; and as this may 
happen in reſpect to national as well as private 
credit, it merits our moſt ſerious attention, the 
rather, becauſe public differs from private credit, 
too | , in 
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in this, that inſtead of being affected, it muſt bs 
viſibly ſtrengthened, by ſuch an attention; Pri- 
vate men are often obliged to launch out, be- 
yond their inclinations, in order to preſerve 
their credit; whereas a nation has no ſhorter 
or better way to — it, than _ re- 
trenching. | 

The circumſtances te 
tuation,when tho” our credit is farther extended; 
it was never better eſtabliſhed, ſhould certainly 
ſuggeſt this, and put us upon thinking of the 
means of accompliſhing ſo deſirable an end; 
againſt that ſeaſon ſhall approach, and ſurely 
it is now approaching, in which we may be able 
to accompliſh it. When we firſt began to raiſe 
money in this way, we find by all the books: 
and there were not a few written upon the fub+ 
ject, that the great difficulty was to find money, 
whereas now the great difficulty is to find funds, 
There is nothing either wonderful or alarming 
in this. Every thing in nature has its limits, 
beyond which things cannot be puſhed; and 
within which, it is pruderit to keep. We are 
certainly not arrived at thoſe limits, but per- 
haps we are within ſight of them; and in all 
political concerns, it is much better to fee too 
ſoon, than to feel too late. We may, no doubt, 
find ſtill new funds, and of theſe, ſeveral have 
been mentioned; but this does not at all hin- 
der, or take away the expediency of refleftingy 
on the means of freeing thoſe which have been 
W amount and the method of 
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collecting which are both known, and on 
which, in any future conjuncture we might the 
better reckon, if they were once free. We 
may add to this, that the very freeing them 
would be a new ſource of credit, for the rea- 
ns before mentioned, their certainty and their 
produce being experimentally known. 

It was in this view, TOR ſinking fund 
was Originally eſtabliſhed, is affords the 
cleareſt proof of the — neſs of this pro- 
poſition, for that was the work of thoſe who 
perfectly underſtood crediz ; and if they ſaw 
the expediency of ſettling it ' then, how much 
more neceſſary would they have thought it now ? 
If from the time of its firſt ſettlement, it had 
been ſtrictly and invariably applied, we ſhould 
have had ſo clear a fund of credit before this 
war opened, as in all probability had prevented 
it; and therefore this is the ſureſt way of pre- 

venting another; and in order to do this ef- 
fectually, we muſt try to multiply our ſinking 

fund; that is, inſtead of one that ariſes from 

the accumulation of ſurpluſages, we muſt en- 

deavour to procure others, by ceconomy and 

application. If men of ſuitable abilities and 
integrity were employed to look into and cur- 
rail our expences, they would moſt certainly 

© entitle the public to very conſiderable ſavings. 
If other perſons of like qualifications were ſe- 
parately to ſift every branch of our revenue, 
they would, without doubt, render the public 
"confidetable gainers, by their improvements. 
a » » | | If 
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IH from theſe, or from any other and better 
methods, which probably may be contrived, a 
fund could be eſtabliſhed for the payment of an- 
nuities upon lives, to perſons reſident in theſe 
kingdoms, and effectually guarded againſt frauds, 
a very large ſum might be raiſed, that would 
free many of our funds; and thus both the 
manner and the effect of freeing them, would 
increaſe our credit. Theſe principles are per- 
ſpicuous, but they are nevertheleſs true; nor 
will they be found a jot the leſs certain, for be- 
ing perfectly level to common ſenſe, and clear 
to every underſtanding. 
There is indeed an objection, that may be 
made to this. As to what may there not be ob- 
jections made? And the objection is this: That 
tho' all may ſeem to be fair and reaſonable in 
theory, and upon à general ſtate of things, yet 
to men verſed in theſe matters, and thoroughly 
acquainted with buſineſs, theſe will appear but 
mere viſions. Now not to put this off, by 
laying as one juſtly might, that reaſon and ex- 
perience are very ſeldom found to differ; 
will. cry to go a little deeper, and to ſhew - 
theſe propoſitions are not only very rational in 
appearance, but very capable of being reduced 
to practice, In a limited revenue, no great ſay- 
ings are to be looked for; becauſe in ſuch a 
revenue, every thing is frequently and ſtrictly 
looked into, and any errors, that even could be 
detected, would amount to but very ſmall ſums. 
This, tho", true of a millign gr two in annual 
Fang Qz fene, 
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for there if lavings of any — 
made in many, or in moſt of the capital de- 
partments, the total ſavings will be very con- 
ſiderable ; ſpecially, to a nation, under our 
circumſtances, where the ſaving of thirty or 
forty. thouſand pounds per amum, will pay the 
intereſt. upon a million borrowed, The reader 
may find this placed ſtill in a.clearer light, if he 
conſults Mr. Pepys's Memoirs of the Navy 
vaſt ſaving. was made, in that branch of ex- 
pence, through the difference of a prudent and 
an imprudent management, —— om 
either ſuſpected or diſcovered, . 

Ia reference again to the collection ofthe 
revenue, that there may poffibly be ſome im- 
provements, and it may likewiſe happen ſome 
Yavings made therein, will look leſs improbable, 
— ern that the revenue is now fo much 
zugmented as to make the charges of 

— aa added, 
royal revenue at the time of the revolution, and 
conſequently is very far from being a trivial 
object. It is by no means intended to ſuggeſt, 
chat out taxes are ill laid, or collected at a high 
* On the contrary, they are in general 
much betier contrived, than in almoſt any, 


hon oh ly collected than in moſt couns 
; their mount 
and the different rates — prong] | 
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enquiry would not defeat the public expecta- 
tion. - A quarrel between lord Halifax and the 
carl of Rocheſter produced a very important 
diſcovery in the reign of King Charles the Se-- 
cond, through the ſagacity of Sir Dudley 
North, after it had eſcaped not only the on- 
nary controlls, but the ſpecial examination of 
ſome penetrating judges, It is true, theſe are 
no concluſive arguments, but in a matter hi- 
mA 
not ex better. 
| — if funds for them could 
be aſſigned, either by theſe methods or any o- 
ther, new taxes only excepted, it is as mapifeſt, 
b 
purchaſers ; and peace once 
good terms for the public. For we know, that 
there are numbers here at home, defirous of 
having à certain income, for their on life, 
that they may live in their own way. K is 
not intended to enter into a vindication of this 
ſpirit ; but ſince it is apparent that ſueh a ſpirit 
there is, and which the freedom of 6ur'confſti> 
tution will not allow us to ſuppreſs, the only 
way of making amends for it to the public, is 
to tale ſuch meaſures, and to offtr annuities 
wren fuck wum, an n the Pete may have 
the benefit of it. But this is not all; for if 
foreigners were to be naturalized, in conſe- 
quence of their purchaſing ſuch annuities,” to 4 
ſonable if they ** 
STREETS | 
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large ſums and very uſeful people would be 
drawn hither, from abroad, and the benefits a- 
riſing from thence, are ſo very evident, that it 
would be needleſs to inſiſt upon them. Theſe 
methods have been the rather pointed out, be- 
cauſe if followed, tho? our debt would be gra- 
dually extinguiſhing, yet this would be done 
without leſſening our circulation, which for 
many reaſons ought to be attended to. 

* But whenever the ſeaſon ſhall arrive, in which 
it may become practicable, to reduce our pub- 
lie debt, this muſt be done warily, gradually, 
and with much conſideration ; for as the inge- 
nious and judicious Mr. Wood long ago ob- 
ſerved, the ſudden acquiſition of ſuch a ſum in 
ready money, as would diſcharge all our debts, 
Inſtead of proving a benefit, would throw the 
nation into confuſion, by raiſing the price of 
proviſions, and of courſe'the price of labour, 
ſo high, that we ſhould be able to carry on no 
trade, till this enormous maſs of money being 
ſpent, we were again reduced to a level with 
our neighbours. It is induſtry, and not money, 
that is the wealth of a nation; and therefore 
the reducing debts and removing taxes, require 
to the full as much confideration, as the im- 
1 them. The public creditors are in this 
reſpect entitled to all — condeſcenſion poſſible, 
aud in freeing us from taxes, thoſe are to be 
firſt taken away, that diſcourage induſtry, load 
our manufactures, and affect our commerce; 
for other taxes will not be grievous, and ſome 
* ont 2 of 
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of them, as for inſtance, . that on ſpirits, is: n 
leſs beneficial to the community than to the 
revenue; and the ſame thing might be ſaid of 
ſeveral other taxes, and ſhould be ſaid of all, 
that upon ſuch a reduction were left, ſince in 
every impoſition its effects, with regard to the 
welfare or the detriment of the nation, ought 
to be much more conſidered, than the money 
it will produce; and if this doctrine in regagd 
to duties, was once thoroughly underſtood and 
practiſed, the people would not only thrive un- 
der, but even thrive by their taes. 
This putting the public debts. into a train of 
reduction, would be beneficial to all ranks and 
degrees of people, and prejudicial to none. It 
would give the only ſanction to our public cre- 
dit, of which it yet ſtands in need. It would 
prove, that the public faith, in reſpect to its 
creditors is inviolable, and by augmenting the 
reputation of our credit, would raiſe the price 
of all our funds; ſo that the proprietors ot 
them would have no reaſon to complain, as 
the diſcharge of a part, would not only increaſe 
the ſecurity, but likewiſe augment the value of | 
the remainder; and, in caſe of future loans, | 

place a ſtipulation for time, in the room of an 

augmentation, of intereſt. This would operate 
favourably. alſo. upon foreigners z who, when 

they ſaw, the. certainty, of the re-payment of the 

principal, joined to the punctuality of receiy- 

ing their dividends, would be. equally, ready to 

; W and averſe to withdra ing their 


money, 
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money, out of chia country. It would have 6 
happy. operation in the encouragement of our 
manufactures and commerce, as at ſtated times 
it. would throw great ſums of money into the 
hands of thoſe; who muſt themſelves employ it 
in trade or lend it to ſuch as would employ it 
therein... Beſides, by keeping -down- intereſt, 


_ would borrow upon cheaper terms, as well as 


wich greater facility, and as theſe would enable 
merchants to extend every branch of their 


dealings, the conſequences would be alike ad- 
vantageous to the community, and to the re - 


venus and the incitements to induſtry, from 


s'-prodibility -of thriving,” be io much dhe 


— che eſfecks and the benefits re- 
ſulting from pablic credit, have been ſtared and 
fupported from facts; it has been likewiſe 
ſhewn, that from the uſes made of this credit, 
we derive that rank, that'power, that influence 
we have over che affairs of Europe; and in 
ieh not only the grandeur, hut the proſperity 
of Great-Britain principally conſiſts, Bur then; 
18 this very ſtate creates jealouſy and envy in 
other powers, it has been found impoſſible to 
preſerve it, but by expenſive wars carried on by 
land and fea in all parts of the world; and theſe 
wats growing, a8 in the very nature of things 
they muſt, every one more expenſwe than an- 
other. It is therefore as clear av any thing 
tan be, that ſo long ws we” maintain this port, 
4419104 and 
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and keep up-this figure; we muſt have a fund 
of credit. In reſpect to this, the method that 
has been offered ſeems to be the ſimpleſt and 
plaineſt, and upon trial alſo, will be found the 
ealieſt. We ought likewiſe to be encouraged 
tion of the manner in which our credit was ori · 
peared whenever any difficulty was overcome: 
which will certainly be the caſe likewiſe, when- 
ever we ſet heartily about the redemption ef 
our funds. The enquiries before recomaiend+ 
ed, will not only bring into full light many 
things, of which we have already competent 
ideas, but alſo many other things, of which we 
have now. no conception. Theſe diſcoveries 
of that great work, 


will 
————— —— aofier 
than even thoſe who are the beſt friends there - 
to, and at the fame time the beſt judges of it, 


payments to the public creditors will have the 
ſame effects, in reſpect to cireulation, in tine 
of peace, that our great loans viſibly hays in 
time of war, and the nation if general will 
—— W e 
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ments, all our acquiſitions, and all our ſucceſs, 
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porting the exigencies of ſtate, but by the uſe 
of credit? This certainly is a queſtion very dif- 
ficulr in ſolution ; and, perhaps after the moſt 
ſerious examination, would admit only of a du- 
bious ſolution. But it requires no deep. reach 
in-policics to ſee, that the ventilating ſo per- 
plexed a queſtion, is by no means expedient at 


this time. What has been already ſaid, is ſuf. 


ficient to ſhew, that the public has not ſuffered; 
but, on the contrary, has been gaining im- 
menſely, through that whole period, in which 
ſhe has made uſe of credit; for which, tho' it 

has been hardly mentioned, there is a very plain, 
and to thoſe who will allow themſelves leiſure 
to conſider, and in conſequence of that to un- 
derſtand it, a very convincing reaſon. The 
ſtate, while it relies upon credit, finds imme- 
diate and conſtant employment for every man's 
wealth; and by affording him a ſecurity for, 
and an advantage in the employing it, takes 


-away every tempration to hoarding and hiding, 


which, upon examination, will be found. to be 
the true ſource of the ruin of moſt ſtates; for, 
with regard to public as well as to private pur- 

poſes, wealth locked up in cheſts, is as uſeleſs 
as if it ſtill lay in the mines, The point then of 
real utility, is to ſhew, that notwithſtanding its 
preſent extent, credit may be ſtill employed 


- for the ſervice of the public, with ſafety. and 
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There is nothing ſo potent as neceſſity. This, 

2 in . of his life, ſees; and 
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there are very few, ſo happy as not to feel. 
To the wiſe, neceſſity is no more than a ſpur; 
to the weak and wilful, it is a+ dagger, that 
ſtrikes them with deſpair. But the prudent, 
when intruſted with the concerns of à nation 
preſſed by neceſſity, either find or make an 
occaſion, by which the miſchief is avoided'z 
and that which otherwiſe had proved a deftroy- 
ing tempeſt, paſſes like a briſk gale of wind, 
without any other effect than that of quicken- 
ing the minds of the people, and thereby con- 
tributing to their being more attentive to the 
ſafety, and performing with more alacrity the 
ſervice requiſite on board the ſhip of ſtate. 
Metaphors are no arguments, but they ſerve to 
explain thoſe things, that arguments may after- 
wards enforce; and if they are in any degree 
dark, inſtances will let in light ſufficient, to 
make their meaning evident, and Juſtify their 
application. . 

Edward the Firſt, and Edward the Third, 
had tedious and troubleſome wars to manage 
upon the continent, which created a neceſſity of 
obtaining large ſupplies. They took occaſion 
from hence, by new laws and wiſe inſtitutions, 
to give a conſiſtency to their domeſtic govern- 
ment, and thereby diſpoſed the minds of their 
ſubjects to grant, and enabled them by giving 
encourage ment to their induſtry,” and adding 
ſecurity to their properties, to furniſh them 
with money, and when that was not to be had, 
with 2 for the ſupport of their military 
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operations abread. Henry the Seventh, ſaw 
the necoſſity of abating the power of the barons, 
and- augmenting that of the middle fort of 
people, who were ſincerely attached to him: 
He'took-oceaſion from the diftreſits they had 
ſuffeted in the civil wars, to effeft by laws, 
what never could have been effected by force. 
Henry the Eighth followed the fame policy, 
with reſpect to the church. The prelates and 
the monks were grown exorbitantly rich, and 
_ thisexpoſed them to the envy of the laity. 
Of this therefore he took and re- 
ble of contending with thoſe Who had a ſove- 
reign abroad as well as at home, and were 
ſometimes able to weild the fpiritual ſword 
with ſuch addreſs as to defend themſelves a- 
gainſt the temporal power. At the reſtoration, 
the neceſſity of a ſtated revenue became appa- 
rent ; and occaſion being taken from thence, 
to ſacrifice the uſeleſs relics of ancient prero- 
revohition, when the vaſt ſupplies that were 
requiſite could be abtained no other way, ocea- 
fion was taken from the exorbitant and threat- 
ening power of France, to enter upon that mo- 
thod of 8 . 
ical . — to. apply en de- 
wine ; and, in order thereto, ſpeak firſt as to 
the neceflity. It may be preſumed, thut the 
public creditors 2 — faith for 
W - their 
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their ſecurity; and adequate funds for the pay- 
ment of their intereſt, would reſt-ſatisfied ; and 
if there was no occaſion for increafing our 
debts, there ſeems to be very little reaſon to 
doubt, that they would. But the exigencies 
of the public, viſibly requiring a farther exten 
ſian of eredit, it ſeems equally- expedient, . for 
the ſtate-and for the public creditors, that if it 
be practicable, this ſecurity of theirs ſhould be 
the methods that have been already mentioned, 
this may be done. A ſinking fund ſtrictly ap- 
propriated, and regularly applied, in time of 
peace, will gradually leſſen the public debt; 
and nothing can be plainer, than that in pro- 
portion as this is leſſened, our eredit will in- 
oreaſe. It may be ſaid, that this will operate 
but -flowly ; perhaps when thoroughly conſt- 
dered, this will be found no very weighty ob- 
jection. +Befides, when it once begins to ope- 
rate, its very operation will augment its force, 
either by increaſing the fund, or by à wiſe re- 
leaſo of ſuch taxes as bear hard on induſtry and 
trade, which will have a like effect. It may be 
alſo ſaid, that ſuch an appropriation cannot be 
made-immediately. To this the anſwer is not 
difficult. The fettling and adjuſting the neu 
fund propoſed, will require great application 
and ſerious enquiries; the very entering upon 
and an aſſurance that as ſoon as it is 
practicable, fach'a reduction of our debt ſhall 
take plate, will have an immediate effect by 
Nen | putting 
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putting an end to thoſe apprehenſions, which 
ſome well-meaning people may really have, and: 
which ſome * mean not quite ſo well, may 
pretend to have. In ſhort, this ſeems to be 
the only method of removing fears and ex- 
citing hopes ; for what can encourage the 
people to pay their taxes chearfully, ſo: much 
as à certain tho* a diſtant proſpect, that thoſe 
taxes are not to be perpetual? add to this, that 
the firſt thoughts, more eſpecially in regard to 
ſuch complex ſubjects, ate neceſſarily imper- 
fect; and that there is good reaſon to expect, 
that when once ſet about paying our debts 
in earneſt, we ſhall experience the ſame ferti- 
lity in expedients to diſcharge, as was found in 
contracting. The difficulty is indeed weighty, 
but public ſpirit is an engine of ſuch power, 
as even the greateſt difficulties cannot reſiſt. | 
We come now to the occaſion, than which 
ſurely a fairer never offered, and it is in few 
words, THE NEW REIGN. The character of our 
preſent king, the ſituation of our affairs, and 
the general diſpoſition of his ſubjects, ſeem to 
promiſe ſucceſs, to any undertaking that pro- 
ceeds from the noble principle of public ſpirit, 
and has ſo ſalutary an end for its object as the 
good. Thoſe obſtacles that have hi- 
ſtood in the way, whenever any ſcheme 
of this ſort has been propoſed, are now in a 
great meaſure removed. The crown has now 
no private or particular views, inconſiſtent with 
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which ſo long ſubſiſted, and lent e 
one colour, fometimes another, to the endea-- 
vours of different factions, to promote their 
own views at the expence of the common wel- 


fare, are now happily ſubſided ; and there is go 


reaſon to ſuſpect, can ever rear their heads a- 
gain. But, that this may not ſeem a panegyric, 
or a vague and general repreſentation, contriv- 
ed to aſſiſt this hypotheſis, of the poſſibility of 
ſupporting credit, by putting our debts in a 
train of reduction, it may be not improper to 
enter into a few particulars. 

His Majeſty, at the very moment be end. 
ed the throne, ſhewed himſelf poſſeſſed of vir- 
tues, that reflected ſplendor on his diadem. 
The conſtitution called him to rule, and his in- 
clination diſpoſed him to be the father of all 
his people. A ſpirit of univerſal obedience 
prevailed, excited by an aſſurance of unlimited 

ion. This auſpicious dawn of a benign 
government, has been followed by a ſeries of 
proſperities there has been no falling out, or 
falling off; jealouſies and heart-burnings have 
given way, to a virtuous emulation; and the 
only contention that has been ſince known, is 
who ſhould be foremoſt, not in profeſſing only, 
but in diſcharging their duty. This unanimity 
the moſt precious gift that heaven can beſtow, 
the choiceſt bleſſing that a nation can enjoy, 
has been the characteriſtic of his Majeſty's 
reign ; ſo evident that it cannot be denied, and 
ſo vigorous chat it cannot but be laſting, This 
SAW 4 | is 
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iA ſelicity, exceeding even the moſt ſanguine 
enpectation. We had formerly heard of a coa - 
Ktion, we have now ſeen what apes eng 
— 5 

The firſt great fer toda. 
aifirmion, was reftoring freely to the vun ie, 
and for the uſe of the puBLic, the runs that 
had been aſſigned for the fupport of the crown, 
and accepting a ſtated revenue in their ſtead; 
By this means, thoſe xuwps are in the hands 
of the legiſlature, who may take any method 
their wiſdom fhall ſuggeſt, for their improve · 
ment ; and ſure, we may judge from other 
branches of the revenue, theſe ure alſo capable 
of improvement. But, whatever improvements 
ahey may receive, whatever advantages may 4- 
viſe from them, beyond what they produced in 
Former times. will accrue to the pure; and 
the amount of this, whatever it may be, will, 
 confidered in that light, deſerve the title of a 
- ROYAL SINKING FUND, as taking riſe from a 
generous deſite in 4 Berri KING te endtar 
His COUNTRY MEN to his government, by ſhaw- 
ing that he meant to deal plainly with therm, in 
the point of his expences ; and that if any fur- 
plus ſhould ariſe, that furplas fliould belong to 
be run te, inftead of accruing to miwnsrLr ; 
nun act truly worthy of a monarch, and which 
cannot fail of raiſing a due ſenſe of gratitude 
nern 
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le, this dveſling himſelf of a prerogative, 
and ſecuring his ſubjects from the effects of it 
for ever, deſerved that ſincere applauſe and 
merited that univerſal approbation, with which 
it was received. By it, our conſtitution” re · 
ceived the higheſt point of perfection, of which it 
is capable, in one of its moſt eſſential branches, 
and it was beſides, ſo clear and ſo decifive a 
mark of the candour and integrity of the royal 
mind, from which it proceeded, as leaves us 
no room to doubt, that where-ever the royal 
power may be exerted, for the eaſe and benefit 
of the ſubject, it will never be expected in vain. 
A circumſtance this, of the greateft importance, 
and which muſt be productive of effects, that 
will render both . 
app 190mm a 
* Thds ie is Gown, that for carrying any ra- 
tional plan br the benefit of this nation into 
execution, there cannot be hoped, or even 
— . am 22 
t reign. Under a prince, who has given 
ſhining as well as indubitable marks; of 
[public ſpric/Uiſtingviſhed love- for his people, 
and a fincere ſenſe of the ſacred nature of ju- 
ice, we EL II that 
what- 
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the relief of the nation, will be conſidered 2 
S 
marks of duty, to the crown; and that, if un- 
n * or 
der our preſent ſovereign, we are not the 
22 N BY . . _ 
FREEST, HAPPIEST, and GREATEST Nation in 
Fonoyr, the fault muſt lie in ouxsELvxs. 
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